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DO COMMUNIST AND FREE ECONOMIES SHOW A 
CONVERGING PATTERN? 


1. WE are witnessing today: the coexistence of two radically different 
economic systems, the ‘communist’ and the ‘free’ economies (according 
to western terminology) or the ‘socialist’ and ‘capitalist’ systems 
(according to the eastern vocabulary). The various names given to 
them are far from precise. Perhaps the most imprecise thing about 
them is the suggestion that each of these systems represents something 
well-defined and hence invariant. Reality shows both to be in perma- 
nent change. Analysis of the nature of this change can prove quite 
fascinating. This essay proposes to show that the changes are in many 
respects converging movements. As will be seen, our essay is a very 
brief sketch only, trying to indicate a few main tendencies and not 
going into any detail, or, for that matter, into differences between the 
communist countries. 

The main forces behind the changes may be brought under two 
broad headings. On the one hand each system is learning from ex- 
perience and trying to overcome some of its own weaknesses. On the 
other hand the systems begin to influence each other more and more. 
While in the beginning the communist system was not taken seriously 
by the free system this has changed to a considerable extent. The 
communist system has been interested in some ‘capitalist’ achieve- 
ments from its very start. Now it is not so much imitating some of the 
western methods as learning economics from its own experience. 


2. Some of the major changes which have occurred in the communist 
system since the Russian revolution will very briefly be summarized 
in this section: 

(i) For a short while it was thought that specialized management 
was superfluous and that ‘the workers’ could take care of this activity. 
It was soon learned that specialization is more efficient with regard to 
management. In fact, the traditional principle of resistance to speciali- 
zation in all forms is becoming increasingly less prevalent. 

(ii) For a short while an attempt was made to equalize incomes in a 
drastic way. The well-known consequences of such equalization by 
decree forced the regime to introduce a wage system which makes 
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wages largely dependent on productivity. Strangely enough, this was 
then labelled ‘socialist wage policy’. 

(iii) For some time planning was done in terms of physical quantities 
and not in terms of money values. Gradually the use of money as a 
common denominator penetrated into the planning system and the 
significance of prices and costs was more and more recognized. 

(iv) For a long time interest was considered an unnecessary concept 
as a consequence of the elimination of private ownership of capital 
goods. Gradually it was discovered that the elimination of interest as a 
form of private income does not mean that it should also be dis- 
regarded as a cost element. 

(v) Rationing was abolished a few years after the Second World 
War and free consumer choice accepted as a proper institution. 
Gradually some more emphasis was given to consumption as the 
purpose of production. 

(vi) Mathematical methods of planning, considered as ‘capitalist’ 
for a long period, were recently recognized to be objective and helpful 
and are now widely discussed and applied. 

(vii) A profound change is under way in the concepts of inter- 
national trade, not only between communist countries but also between 
communist and free economies. The idea that each country should 
have its own heavy industry is no longer adhered to. 


3. The so-called free economies have also undergone thorough 
changes, which will now be summed up. 

(i) The public sector nowadays is considerably larger than it was 
in the nineteenth century. Especially in western Europe public utilities 
are publicly owned; railways and tramways, coal mines, steel works, 
insurance companies and banks are often in the public sector. 

(ii) The amount of taxes levied in western economies, often in the 
neighbourhood of one quarter of national income, means that taxes 
are among the important regulators of economic activity. In addition 
a considerable portion of the nation’s savings is made in the public sector. 

(iii) Free competition has been limited in many ways as a natural 
consequence of some technical forces (high fixed costs of production). 
It has also been voluntarily restricted by such movements as the drive 
for standardization. 

(iv) Partly as a consequence of (iii) governments have limited the 
freedom of entrepreneurs by anti-trust laws. 

(v) Access to education has been given gradually to an increasing 
portion of the population, often by providing education without 
charge. Moreover, education has been made compulsory up to a 
certain age. 
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(vi) Market forces have been eliminated or modified in some 
particularly unstable markets, especially in agriculture and in some 
cases even international commodity agreements have been concluded. 

(vii) Planning has gradually been given an increasingly important 
role, both in big private enterprises and in the design of national 
economic policy. 

(viii) Deliberate development policies have been in existence for a 
long time. In the nineteenth century already, transportation facilities 
were often created with public help. At present a whole range of 
measures, from tax facilities to government investments in infrastruc- 
ture as well as in manufacturing industry proper, are applied to further 
the development of remote areas or poor regions. 

(ix) Some forms of price and wage control as a direct means to 
prevent inflation have been used recently in a few ‘free’ economies. 


4. Several of the changes recorded above are in fact bringing the 
communist and the free economies closer together. This cannot be 
said, however, to mean that the differences are already small. There 
are very large differences still. But the process has not stopped. Both 
types of economies are facing many problems. They will have to 
move further. In this section we try to give a picture of the most 
striking differences still in existence and in the subsequent sections of 
the most important problems to be solved in both types of economies. 

(i) The most striking difference is, of course, the size of the public 
sector. It should not be forgotten, however, that the power of the 
private sector in western countries is not commensurate with its 
formal size. In many indirect ways western societies have reduced 
this power. For example, taxes take away almost half of the profits. 
Of the remainder, a large part is invested and only a small part paid 
out as dividends. Western as well as communist economies are to a 
large extent dominated by managers. In the west, shareholders are 
no longer powerful. Social legislation in many respects also restricts 
the freedom of action of private entrepreneurs. So do a number of 
regulations with regard to quality control, pollution of water and air, 
building activity, town and country planning and so on. 

(ii) Another important difference is the degree of freedom in 
production decisions. Factory managers in the west have much more 
freedom in this respect than managers in communist countries where a 
still very large number of items is planned centrally. 

(iii) Accordingly, there is a considerable difference in the degree of 
detail in which the future course of the economy is planned in com- 
munist countries and in ‘free’ economies. This refers to production as 
well as, e.g., to foreign trade. 
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(iv) Prices are controlled centrally in the communist countries to a 
much higher degree than in western countries, where, as a rule, only 
a few agricultural prices are under direct control. Here again, however, 
western countries use more indirect means of influencing prices. 
Among these, competition is the main institutional means, but import 
duties and monetary policies and (in Holland) wage control and price 
control of some other items are supplementary instruments. 

(v) Industrial democracy is very different in the two types of 
countries. In the west only some beginnings have been made with co- 
determination of workers or their organizations in some social issues. 
In the communist world workers are given opportunities to participate 
in the discussions about the economic plans of the enterprise and 
about the use of a portion of the enterprise surplus. 

(vi) Education constitutes another subject in which there is still 
considerable difference. In the ‘free’ countries a certain portion of the 
potential students of secondary and university training cannot receive 
the education they need for lack of financial means. The portion is 
declining, however, as a consequence of several types of financial 
help, which in some countries enable as much as half of the student 
body to carry on their studies. 

(vii) The differences in the level of savings are recently less striking 
between such countries as the continental European countries and the 
communist countries than they were before. Savings of about 20% of 
national income are now no exception in these western countries; 
Japan is saving nearly 30°%,. The United States and the United Kingdom, 
however, save considerably less. 

(viii) Regarding the principles of the international division of 
labour and the priorities of investment projects the differences between 
east and west are rapidly disappearing. 


5. Corresponding to these problems the communist countries may 
have to face the following issues: 

(i) A major problem seems to be the question of whether or not a 
gain in efficiency will result from making a large number of small 
enterprises in essence ‘private’ enterprises by some sort of lease or 
concession system. If one tries to imagine the volume of adminis- 
tration now usual, say, in shops, it must be a burden on general efficiency. 

(ii) A second major problem seems to be whether or not more 
freedom in production decisions can be given to managers. With 
rising real incomes citizens of the communist countries will require a 
finer pattern of qualities and assortment which it is hardly possible to 
plan centrally. Those closest to the market can probably best judge the 
needs. There does not seem to be any danger of the central authorities 
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losing control over general economic development as a consequence 
of granting this type of freedom for the individual manager. 

(iii) One also wonders whether or not the number of items planned 
centrally should be diminished in order to relieve the central planning 
agencies of a heavy burden which appears to have relatively unim- 
portant qualifications in terms of increments in national wellbeing 
produced. The same may well apply to international trade planning. 

(iv) The next question communist countries might put to them- 
selves relates to price fixing. What harm is there in permitting prices 
to move as a consequence of relative shortages or abundances and 
letting them contribute to restore equilibrium? Is not such a method in 
fact quicker than a mere adaptation in production programmes or 
stocks? Prices will have to move anyhow as a consequence of technical 
progress and changes in crops. It remains an open question whether the 
changes should be permitted to individual sellers or only to central 
authorities. In other words, there seems to be a choice here where the 
answer is not so clear beforehand and where there is an element of 
discretion. 

(v) A very fundamental question, going far beyond economic 
institutions is of course the one about a possible widening of demo- 
cracy in our sense. It is not within the scope of this essay to make any 
speculations on this important subject. 


6. Certainly the ‘free’ economies also have to face questions. 

(i) Has the public sector the correct size? In the United States 
important commentators have made the point that it is too small in that 
country and that recently some public tasks have been neglected. 

Even if in European countries the question does not seem to be a 
controversial issue, the related question of how further to restrict the 
privileges of some forms of private income or capital still is one under 
discussion. There is an interesting argument about the possibility of 
restricting consumption financed out of capital gains, introduced by 
Nicholas Kaldor’s book on ‘An Expenditure Tax’. Possible restrictions 
on the income paid to directors are discussed and the case for higher 
inheritance taxes has not been decided upon. The impression of a 
certain stagnation in the reforms in this field is due not so much to 
general satisfaction about the present state of affairs as it is to the fact 
that progressive political parties are re-thinking their programmes. 

(ii) There is not much debate in western countries about restricting 
the freedom of decisions of managers about their production pro- 
grammes. Rather there is an increasing interest on the side of manage- 
ment for general economic forecasts and market analysis to help them 
in their decisions. 
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(iii) Accordingly the case for some more planning is a living issue 
in the west. One government after the other feels it has to do something 
in this field. The most recent example is Belgium, with a possibility 
for Germany to follow. In Asian countries planning is generally 
accepted; only the methods differ. The borderline European and 
Asian country, Turkey, has just established a planning agency. Latin 
American countries are one after the other engaging in some planning. 
There is a wide variation in the degree of detail planned and the time 
has come to discuss in a more precise way which degree of detail is the 
most appropriate. The outcome of such a discussion may also have its 
value for the communist countries. 

(iv) Price formation is an issue of discussion in the west mainly 
when the general price level is at stake: should not governments have 
more instruments to counteract inflationary price rises, especially of 
the cost-push type? The existing situation is unsatisfactory. The use of 
only monetary and financial means contains the danger of creating 
unemployment before the price level goes down. Wage control as an 
indirect means of controlling prices is not accepted. International 
integration in order to strengthen competition may give some help in 
small countries, but does not solve the problem for larger countries. It 
may therefore be that after all some new form of price setting is necessary. 

(v) There is a continued pressure in western countries to facilitate 
the access to education for larger groups of the population. Some of 
the proposals are going into the direction of the communist solution, 
namely to paya wage to the student. Other proposals are more traditional. 

(vi) Industrial democracy is an unsolved question too. The attempts 
so far made in Western Europe differ from country to country. None is 
very satisfactory. 


7. The picture given shows that communist as well as ‘free’ countries 
have to solve some problems and that there may be further tendencies 
to a converging movement. This is true particularly for the main 
question about the degree of decentralization in production decisions 
and planning. It is to some extent also true for the process of price 
formation. It is less clear with regard to the formal side of property, 
but a distinction between formal property and the real situation must 
be made. As already observed, both the income from property and the 
freedom of decision with regard to its use have been strongly reduced 
in the west and the process may continue. 

It is interesting to add a more theoretical analysis to the factual 
description already attempted. What does economic science have to 
tell us about the probability of a further convergency of the organiz- 
ation patterns? It is evident that economic science can only tell us 
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something about the subject in so far as economic forces will determine 
the movements. Clearly in the past other than economic forces have 
been at work. Nevertheless, would it be denied that economic con- 
siderations are important both to communists and, let us say, to 
Americans? 

The chapter of economic science we may first consult is welfare 
economics. In principle, it tells us about the conditions which the 
optimum pattern of organization of society has to fulfil. Its contents 
have long been considered a defence of the free enterprise system, but 
wrongly so. It is true that welfare economics show that uniform 
prices (i.e. absence of price discrimination) are among the conditions 
for maximum welfare. But these can be established just as well by a 
system of government-controlled pricing as by competitive markets. 

Another proposition of welfare economics is that prices should be 
equal to marginal costs. This statement implies that for the activities 
characterized by high fixed costs and technical surplus capacity private 
enterprise cannot be the system leading to maximum welfare, unless 
two-part pricing be applied for these activities.2 Even in the case 
where all enterprises in these branches of activity would apply two- 
part pricing the question might arise whether or not a more efficient 
administration of this system could be obtained if these enterprises 
were combined. This combination, in turn, in order not to degenerate 
into a super-monopoly should be in public hands. Socialization may 
be the best solution therefore for all the activities concerned. 

Similar remarks are valid with regard to activities showing external 
effects. It can be shown, at the basis of welfare economics, that activities 
of this kind should be carried out by integrated units; integrated, that 
is, with the producers or consumers whose wellbeing is affected by 
the external effects. Socialization may again be a solution. 

In concrete terms, the most important activities falling under these 
two categories are about the same as those already socialized in 
Western European countries, namely public utilities, rail and air 
transportation, highway construction and education. Possibly also 
steel and coal should be added and perhaps other types of transportation. 

A further subject relevant to welfare economics is taxes. Two 
principles are important: first, that there must be some form of income 
redistribution and second, that income tax is not the optimal way of 
doing so. The redistribution taxes should approach as much as possible 
the lump-sum type, i.e. the type not taxing marginal income. Wealth 
taxes are perhaps the nearest example we know today. 

All this points to the desirability of some sort of a mixed system, as 
far as property is concerned, and to a tax system which may hit 
personal wealth more than it now does in the west. It also points in the 
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direction of admitting more decentralization with regard to the 
activities showing constant or increasing costs, i.e. generally for 
industries where small units are justified as the communist countries 
may discover in the future. 


8. Reference to another chapter (or chapters) of economics may be 
needed, in order to answer the following questions. What element of 
truth is there in the contention sometimes made that there is no 
optimum in the middle, but rather a tendency for optima to be at the 
extremes? 

This opinion is sometimes illustrated by the argument that ‘once 
you start to deviate from market price formation you have to regulate 
more and more until the whole economy is regulated’. Is this illus- 
tration relevant to our subject and would it, in a general way, disprove 
the assumption of an optimum somewhere halfway? The alleged 
tendency to divergency rather than convergency can no doubt be 
observed in some cases of war economy regulations. If you start 
rationing and price control in some markets you will soon find it 
necessary to regulate other markets too. The argument does not 
necessarily apply to other types of intervention, however. An interest- 
ing example to the contrary can be found in business cycle policy. 
Here it is generally accepted that if you regulate the total flow of 
demand by appropriate instruments—e.g. financial and monetary 
policy—you may then leave most markets to themselves. You can, in 
addition, select a few markets showing characteristics of instability, 
which may be controlled without the necessity for controlling other 
markets. Those to be controlled are the ones showing long production 
lags or a long life of the products. 

In the same manner the ownership of the means of production is not 
characterized as such by a tendency to spread. In Western Europe 
there exists a public sector of a certain size which has maintained 
itself for years without making it necessary to expand it rapidly in 
order to preserve some equilibrium. If in the USSR private business 
has virtually vanished it is because it was discriminated against on ideo- 
logical grounds and, in the initial period, for reasons of political power. 

In the case of planning a similar position can be maintained. Planning 
the main elements of the economy does not necessarily imply the need 
for detailed planning. 

It cannot be argued therefore that there is an inherent tendency for 
economic regimes to move to the extremes. Our theoretical recon- 
naissance therefore, seems to support rather than to undermine the 
views derived from observation. No doubt the optimum organization 
of the economy will differ from country to country and from period to 
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period. It is also hardly conceivable that we will soon be able to indicate 
precisely where the optimum lies, or even to say whether ‘east and 
west’ will actually ‘meet’ in their attempts to find the ‘welfare summit’. 


9. This essay may be concluded with a few remarks about the 
‘non-committed’ countries, that is non-committed to one of the two 
economic systems at the extremes. Being underdeveloped countries 
at the same time, they still have a significant number of feudal elements. 
They are less subject to preconceived ideas about the economic system. 
If the state sector plays an important role in some of them it is because 
the necessary initiative was first taken in this rather than in the private 
sector (Turkey, India). 

This group of countries is now facing some very urgent economic 
needs, partly as a consequence of increasing contacts with the outside 
world, partly because they have only recently become independent 
states. The most pressing need is the one for a higher level of production. 
Another need is to live under a system of stabler prices. Several 
secondary aims of policy can be derived from these primary ones, such 
as the full use of resources, an increase in investment levels and a 
diversification of their production pattern. 

Because of the presence, in today’s world, of the two major systems 
the underdeveloped countries are looking to both in order to learn 
from them. They are above all interested in rapid growth and less in 
such issues as parliamentary democracy, since they have hardly ever 
had it. The communist example impresses them greatly. Planning is 
in high esteem. State initiative does take up part of the tasks neglected 
by private initiative. The willingness to interfere with price formation 
is understandable since they are often depending on typically unstable 
markets. Conditions seem favourable in these countries to try to 
combine the best elements from communism and free enterprise. 
These countries therefore may become the experimental ground for 
economic regimes. 

They may, as they sometimes do in technical matters, skip one 
phase in their development and at once aim at the best solution. They 
should try to. And we may follow with particular interest the pattern 
of society that is emerging. 

JAN TINBERGEN 
Netherlands School of Economics 


1 One may comment that probably the US and the UK are the most mature economies 
among the western countries. Interestingly enough, however, continental Europe used to have 
the same low savings rate as the UK and the US for a long time, but after 1950 showed a remark- 
able increase. 

2 J. Tinbergen, ‘The Theory of the Optimum Regime’, Selected Papers (Amsterdam, 1959) 
p- 264. 





NOTES ON RECENT ECONOMIC DISCUSSION 


THERE is one aspect of recent developments in economic thought and 
discussion in the USSR that perhaps deserves more emphasis than it 
has received: the degree of interconnection between several apparently 
distinct discussions which have been going on for a number of years, 
and the extent to which these discussions have had their roots in actual 
problems arising in the Soviet economy. Although the more recent 
debates may have consisted in a reassertion of what had previously 
been unorthodox views, discussion of all these questions started within 
the framework of Soviet planning practice and/or within the frame- 
work of Marxist thought. Deriving its special character and interest, 
as it does, from this fact, it cannot be dismissed as simply ‘importing 
from the West’ as some in the West would like to do, and to be 
properly understood must be considered in its own context. The three 
main discussions of recent years have been those concerned with 
calculating the effectiveness of investment, with price-policy and with 
the use of mathematical techniques (about which Dr. Zauberman 
wrote in the July 1960 issue of this journal). The first of these goes 
back a long way, as far, at least, as the famous Strumilin article of 1946 
on ‘The Time Factor in the Planning of Investments’; and this itself 
was in part a critique of coefficients already devised for use in certain 
economic departments, and especially in transport.!- Most of the 
initiative in raising these issues and also in framing relevant concepts 
and methods seems to have come, indeed, from the practical men, 
while economists and economic theory lagged behind (vide the remark 
of I. S. Malyshev: ‘Life does not wait until theoretical economists 
have succeeded in answering this question; and therefore technicians 
and project-makers have been obliged to decide it for themselves’— 
Obshchestvenny uchet truda i tseni pri sotsializme (Moscow, 1960), p. 326). 

The second debate seems to have started (in non-public form) 
during the discussions on the new Textbook of Political Economy in 
or around November 1951, was reanimated in 1956 and 1957 in a 
public form and has continued intermittently ever since. Dating the 
start of the third is less easy. For long it was evidently discouraged by 
the prevailing view that Marxist political economy, since it was 
essentially a study of the ‘social relations of production’, was concerned 
only with the qualitative aspect of social phenomena. Attention to the 
quantitative aspect of economic relations was apt accordingly to be 
frowned upon as ‘formalism’. (Cf. Nemchinov’s statement that ‘some 
economists began incorrectly to regard economic science, and parti- 
cularly political economy, as a science only of qualitative economic 
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laws, leaving out of sight the huge significance of theoretical methods 
of analysis of the quantitative aspect of economic laws’, in Voprosy 
ekonomiki 1960 no. 6 pp. 13-14.) It is now clear that in Gosplan a 
cloud was early cast over the use of mathematical models in planning 
by their association with the unrealistic and over-optimistic Genplan 
of the period of the first Pyatiletka, the shadow of which continued to 
fall as late as 1956, when a vice-chairman of Gosplan approvingly 
repeated Kuibyshev’s condemnation of the ‘statistical-arithmetical 
deviation in planning’. Since 1956, however, there has been a quickened 
interest, both in the Central Statistical Department and in Gosplan 
(partly stimulated, no doubt, by the increased use of electronic com- 
puters) in the refinements of input-output analysis and also in the 
methods of Kantorovich, with an increasing number of articles on 
such questions in the economic journals. This interest culminated in 
the scientific conference of April 1960 on mathematical economics (at 
which Nesmeyanov, the President of the Academy, was present and 
spoke), followed by a resolution of the Council of the Academy on 
the promotion of study and research in the subject and by the forma- 
tion of a special Scientific Council of the Academy to take charge of 
this work.* Mathematical Economics seems to have graduated as a 
scientific discipline in its own right. 

The connection between the effectiveness of investment discussion 
and the price discussion may not be immediately obvious to others 
than economists. The link between them is that the coefficient of 
effectiveness, relating as it does the saving in prime cost (or operating 
cost) to investment cost, although it is essentially a measure of a 
technical relationship, is a measure that is expressed in terms of prices. 
Hence it will be contingent upon the structure of relative prices. For 
example, two technical projects under comparison may involve the 
use of different materials in their construction, and their comparative 
investment cost, which forms one term of the coefficient, will be 
affected by the relative prices of these materials. That participants in 
the debate were fully aware of this is evident from Strumilin’s refer- 
ence to it in his 1946 article, and more recently by Khachaturov’s 
remark that deviation of prices from ‘values’ may result in an “untrue 
expression of actual effectiveness’.t One of the most recent writers on 
price-policy is even more forthright about the connection: ‘Both 
these problems present two sides of one and the same phenomenon. 
They are indestructibly linked and cannot be decided in isolation one 
from the other’ (Malyshev, op. cit. p. 76). 

This connection can be illustrated by taking one of the forms of 
calculating effectiveness that is mentioned in the official Tipovaya 
metodika issued last year.> This is the so-called ‘index of profitability’, 
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which is defined as ‘the relation of the difference between the yearly 
production of an enterprise in wholesale prices (of the enterprise) and 
its prime cost (sebestoimost) to all capital investments according to the 
formula: 


T 
a 4 


where Ts=yearly production in wholesale prices 
S=yearly production at prime cost (sebestoimost) 
K=general sum of capital investment (including the 
change in size of working capital)’. 


The numerator of this fraction is obviously dependent on the price of 
the product of the enterprise in question relatively to the level of 
wages. The denominator will depend, as we have said, upon the 
prices of the particular equipment or constructional materials of 
which the particular investment consists. 

Not unnaturally it is the advocates of “prices of production’ (in the 
sense of Marx’s Volume III) as a pricing-principle who have most 
stressed the connection between these two discussions—notably 
Malyshev, whom we have quoted, Z. V. Atlas and L. Vaag and S. 
Zakharov.® Once, indeed, some ‘normal’ coefficient of effectiveness 
has been established, it is easy enough (as we shall see in a moment) to 
translate it into a second element in price, in addition to the S of the 
above-quoted formula. 

Since the renewed interest in mathematical economics centred 
round input-output analysis and linear programming methods, there 
might seem to be no very evident connection with the other two 
discussions. The former is related to the use of material balances in 
planning and the latter to the finding of optimal solutions to a series of 
particular problems, such as transport problems or the loading of 
machine-tools or the distribution of crops within a given area of 
farmland. But as writers on linear programming have frequently 
emphasized, the optimal solutions with which they deal have implicit 
in them sets of ‘shadow prices’; moreover, Kantorovich has explicitly 
developed a price-theory from his method of calculating “direct and 
indirect labour expenditures’. 

If I have understood it rightly, this amounts to a kind of marginal 
cost theory of pricing, whereby value is calculated in terms of the 
labour required at the margin of use of any scarce factor.’ (This would 
presumably involve the incidental accrual of various kinds of surplus 
or rent above wage-cost, to be taxed in some way into the Budget, by 
means of either the profits tax or a turnover tax—or possibly a tax 
proportioned to the amount of scarce factors used.) The discussion 
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about whether it provides a basis for the general structure of prices (as 
distinct from a calculating-device for yielding particular solutions in a 
special context) also seems to bear some analogy with discussions 
among economists in this country as to whether it is ‘marginal cost’ in 
a short-period sense or long-period marginal cost that is relevant to 
pricing. The critics of Kantorovich’s price-theory* appear to have 
argued that it is based on a situation of scarcities existing at a particular 
date which is not (or may not be) relevant to long-term planning 
decisions, since the latter will refer to a situation in which those 
scarcities will have been modified. This reminds one very much of the 
arguments around the divided report of the Ridley Committee, ten 
years ago, about price-policy in the British coal industry: in particular, 
the argument that what was relevant to price-policy was not the 
existing difference between the average cost of coal and its cost under 
the least favourable conditions then prevailing in the industry, but 
what this difference was likely to be several years hence when the 
National Coal Board’s policy of developing new (low cost) pits and 
closing old (high cost) pits had borne fruit.° 

It must be acknowledged, I think, that this kind of answer to the 
Kantorovich proposals has considerable weight. It does not seem, 
however, to dispose of the problem entirely, since there are some 
crucial scarcities that are not so quickly removed by new investment. 
About enduring natural scarcities (even if modifiable within limits by 
investment policy) there does not seem to be much dispute between 
the parties (‘differential rent’ is acknowledged as being a category of 
socialist economy). But what about capital, or rather the ‘investment 
potential’ of the economy as a whole? Does not this constitute a basic 
and enduring limiting factor in the economic situation, for so long at 
any rate as the productive powers of society are in need of develop- 
ment by means of a high rate of investment and a high rate of growth? 
And if so, should not this limitation find an expression in the price- 
structure? 

True, as the process of investment continues, the accumulation of 
capital and the technical equipment of industry develop, and in this 
respect the situation in the economy at large changes, just as it does in a 
particular industry such as coal. But technical knowledge is also 
changing (and therewith making new demands upon investment), 
as is the standard of life and probably also population. Until the 
productive capacity of the capital goods sector of industry has reached 
a certain relative size (relative not only to the rest of the economy but 
to the social need -for new investment), its output-potential will 
always constitute a crucial limit to what can be planned (e.g. how 
capital-intensive the technical projects in which the economy can 
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afford to indulge). It follows from this that a principle of ‘maximum 
economy of labour’, in terms of which the protagonists of the value- 
principle in pricing-policy have apparently been thinking, cannot be 
accepted simpliciter. It must necessarily be interpreted subject to a 
certain investment-constraint; otherwise the principle would lead 
always to the choice of the most labour-saving technique, yielding the 
highest possible productivity of labour. This is obvious enough once 
stated; what is less obvious is how these two distinct elements in 
social cost, a measure of this investment-constraint and the wage-cost 
of any given output, are to be related.!° 

It is his explicit derivation of a category of cost-price from a co- 
efficient of effectiveness of investment that gives special interest to 
Professor V. V. Novozhilov’s contribution to the symposium, Prime- 
neniye matematiki (reviewed by Dr. Zauberman in July 1960).!4 This 
category of cost-price he calls narodnokhozyaistvennaya sebestoimost 
because its perspective is that of cost at a national or social level—from 
the standpoint of the national economy as a whole. It bears an obvious 
analogy with ‘price of production’ as championed by Malyshev. In 
his editorial Postscript to the symposium, however, Academician 
Nemchinov speaks of it as a ‘new, very important conception’, which 
is a ‘more perfected form of transformed value than prices of produc- 
tion’; noting certain differences between them, in respect to which he 
thinks that the advantages lies with the former. (It may be said that 
these differences do not seem to be very fundamental, with one 
exception, perhaps: namely, that while the ‘average rate of profit’ to 
be included in prices of production is usually derived from ‘the relation- 
ship between total surplus product and the value of basic and turnover 
funds’, the equivalent quantity included in Novozhilov’s cost-price, 
being derived from the effectiveness of investment, ‘does not express 
that part of surplus product which is spent on the upkeep of non- 
productive spheres’.)4 

The special interest of Novozhilov’s contribution is the manner in 
which he derives his ‘second element’ in price (additional to prime 
cost) from the effectiveness of investment measured on a social scale. 
This he does consistently with his concept of ‘inversely related 
cost’ or ‘differential expenditures’ (similar to Kantorovich’s ‘indirect 
labour expenditures’). Whenever any requisite of production is 
present in insufficient quantities to meet all possible demands upon 
it, the use of it for one purpose must involve depriving some other 
use of it; hence this other use will have to resort to an inferior method 
of production, involving a lower productivity of labour (the additional 
labour accordingly needed to yield the same end-product being the 
measure of the ‘inversely related cost’ or “differential expenditure’ in 
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terms of labour). It is, therefore, the sum of these ‘indirect’ (or ‘inversely 
related’) and direct expenditures of labour that needs to be minimized, 
and not the latter alone. In the case of capital goods or instruments of 
production, Professor Novozhilov starts from the assumption that 
their availability at any one time is limited (has to be treated as a 
‘constant magnitude’ in the problem of planned allocation)—limited, 
i.e., by the investment-history of the past and the existing output- 
capacity of the capital goods sector. Hence the ‘inversely related cost’ 
of using them in any one direction is measured by the extra labour 
which their absence elsewhere imposes; and the latter can be seen to be 
expressed by the effectiveness-ratio of an equivalent amount of invest- 
ment in capital goods elsewhere (since this ratio measures the saving in 
prime cost which results from higher labour productivity due to a 
unit-quantity of additional investment). 

His method of arriving at the new category of cost-price can be 
summarized as follows. Suppose that the various alternative investment 
projects in each industry are available, and are arranged in a list, for 
example according to ascending order of expense (it must also be 
tacitly assumed, I think, that the output plans of the various industries 
are given, at least provisionally). It will generally be the case that 
increasing expense is associated.with the promise of lower operating 
cost when the project is in use (if in a particular case increased expense 
is not associated with any economy in operating cost, it will not be 
worth including in the list; and if any project promises the same 
operating costs as others in the industry but is cheaper initially, it will 
presumably be substituted for the latter). As one moves down the list 
for each industry, the effectiveness-ratio of additional investment 
(relating additional expense to greater operating efficiency) will alter. 
Let us further suppose that the total investment fund to be allocated in 
any plan-period is given, and that this is allocated between industries 
in such a way that the effectiveness-ratio at the margins of these 
industries is kept approximately equal. Then there will be one set of 
such allocations which exhausts the investment fund, without residue 
or deficiency. In this situation the effectiveness-ratio will have a 
certain value at the margin (approximately equal in all industries), and 
this will be taken as the standard minimum ratio, in the sense that 
projects yielding a lower marginal ratio than this will be rejected. 

This ratio has the now-familiar form of 


S,—S, 


ee 


where K,—K, represents the difference in investment cost of two 
projects (e.g. a newly equipped plant compared with a pre-existing one 
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of older type) and S,—S, the prime (or operating) costs in the two 
cases. Then writing the standard effectiveness-ratio (arrived at in the 
way described in the last paragraph) as r, Professor Novozhilov’s new 
type of cost price is rK-+-S. It is to be noted that r will here be the 
standard minimum ratio for the economy as a whole; whereas K and 
S will represent the investment cost and prime cost respectively in 
the case of the particular product in question. 

At first sight it might seem as though such a cost-category would 
lack any objective validity, since it would vary with every variation in 
the price-level of capital goods (the constituents of K) relatively to the 
level of wages (to which §S is ultimately reducible). This is not so, 
however, as regards the general price-level of capital goods relative to 
wages (variations in the prices of particular capital goods relative to 
one another are a different matter). Reflection will show that rK as a 
magnitude is independent of the units in which K and S are expressed; 
since the larger in general is K relatively to S, the smaller will be r, and 
conversely. Hence rK is in effect a measure of a technical relationship: 
that between a given (proportional) increase in investment-outlay and 
the resulting (absolute) increase in labour-productivity. 

Professor Novozhilov then proceeds to show's that once his type of 
cost price has been established, it can be directly used in choosing the 
optimum technical variant, where choice between a number of 
alternative methods of producing a given output is involved. This is for 
the reason that the cost of a certain output (when calculated on this 
basis) will come out lowest when it is produced under the method of 
production that yields an effectiveness-ratio of r. 

Thus, if there are three technical variants under consideration, such 
that K,<K,<K, “ and = — and 

Rind - 


Sa 4 
K,—K, > e >eny 


then it will follow that, if Em) =r, rK,+S,<rK,-+S, and also 
3 2 

<rK,+S, and <rK,-+S,. ‘In this formula the product Kr expresses 
the normative effect of the investment of K, i.e. the minimum economy 
of labour which an investment of K must yield for it to be included in 
an optimal balance. Similarly S+-Kr is the sum of prime cost (sebestoi- 
most) and the normative economy of labour from projected invest- 
ments. !* 

The official Tipovaya metodika, which we have mentioned, includes as 
one of its suggested methods a cost price that is essentially the same as 
Novozhilov’s. This is written as C;+E.K,;—minimum, where K; 
stands for the capital investment relevant to a particular variant, C; 
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for the prime cost of annual production under this variant and E for 
the “branch normative coefficient of effectiveness’. It is recommended 
for use in complex cases where ‘several variants’ have to be compared. 
An example is attached to illustrate its use, as follows:— 


Ist variant K,=1,000 thousand rubles. C,=1,200 thousand rubles 
2nd variant K,=1,100 thousand rubles. C,=1,150 thousand rubles 
3rd variant K,=1,400 thousand rubles. C,=1,050 thousand rubles 


Then, if the ‘normative coefficient of comparative effectiveness’ is .2, 
the cost under the three variants will amount to: 

(1) 1,200+-(.2X 1,000)=1,400 

(2) 1,150-+-(.2X 1,100)==1,370 

(3) 1,050-+-(.2X 1,400)=1,330 
and the third is the favoured variant.!5 


Although the analogy between this type of price and ‘price of 
production’ is obvious enough, what is less clear is the extent to which 
they will yield the same result. This mainly depends upon how the 
rate of surplus (or of profit), to be included in price of production, is 
determined—a point on which the advocates of such a pricing- 
principle have not always been very explicit. The Novozhilov r is one 
way of calculating it. But it is only one way among several;!© and, if 
r or its equivalent is derived in some other way, as basis for a set of 
prices of production, it does not follow that the ratio of surplus (or 
profit) to prime cost under the latter will be the same as the ratio of the 
Novozhilov rK to S. In which case the technique that appears as the 
most profitable will not be the same in the two cases. If rK (as well as S) 
is actually debited as a cost to whatever unit (e.g. the industrial enter- 
prise) is taking the relevant decisions, then that technique which 
yields the lowest rK-+-S will yield the largest profit, whatever the level 
of the selling-price of output, if (but only if) individual prices are 
proportional to rK+-S. Such proportionality would not, however, be 
consistent with a uniform (as well as a different) profit-rate; hence 
such a set of selling-prices would not constitute a set of ‘prices of 
production’ in the strict sense. A fortiori, if rK is not debited as an actual 
cost to the responsible decision-unit (e.g. if enterprises are only debited, 
as at present, with their prime costs, and rK remains a purely accounting 
category) the technique that yields the lowest rK+-S will not prove 
the most profitable; what is most profitable depending upon the 
ratio of selling price to prime cost (and only at one such ratio coinciding 
with a minimizing of Novozhilov’s cost-price). 

The conclusion we reach, therefore, is that Novozhilov’s cost- 

rice, if regarded as an actual pricing-principle, is one of a family of 
prices of production’, cach member of the family differing in the 
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precise results it yields according to the way in which the value of r is 
derived or determined. 

For the authors of Tipovaya metodika the Novozhilov-type of cost 
price is no more than a calculating device; and Novozhilov himself 
seems to claim for it no more than this (at most, he leaves the question 
open as to whether it is to be treated as an accounting-price only or as 
an actual selling-price). This is in contrast with Malyshev and other 
sponsors of ‘prices of production’, who maintain that actual prices, 
both of capital goods and consumer goods, should (at least ‘normally’) 
be constructed on this basis. At present one cannot say that there is 
much sign of any general price-reform of this latter kind being round 
the corner. But there are signs of a tendency, at least, to move in the 
direction of cost-prices of the Novozhilov-type as an accounting 
basis for investment decisions. Thus, in addition to the example of the 
profitability-index which we have cited from Tipovaya metodika, there 
is the example, already some two-and-a-half years ago, of an engineer- 
ing conference convened by economic councils of the Moscow 
region which made a formal recommendation to Gosplan and to the 
Ministry of Finance that profitability should in future be calculated 
according to two indices: not only in relation to prime cost but also 
in relation to the total basic and turnover funds; and that as a general 
criterion for judging the financial results of economic activity the 
latter should be given precedence.” It is possible that an increasing use 
of accounting prices of this type may lead to some local experimentation 
(e.g. by regional economic councils) in the fixing of such actual 
prices as are subject to local control. But whether this will spread to 
nationally-fixed prices (at the level of Republics or of the Union) and 
attain the dimensions of a general price reform it is too early even to 
guess. 

However, the influential (if still labelled “discussion’) article by 
Nemchinov'® which arrived at the time of writing speaks confidently 
of a reform of optoviye tseni as being overdue. The change which it 
advocates is from their present basis in sebestoimost (plus no more than 
a nominal profit-margin) to the.new type of cost-price as advocated 
by Novozhilov (although he is not here mentioned by name). The 
latter is to be arrived at by working out ‘norms of profitability’ 
(rentabelnost) for various branches of industry, and adding these to the 
averaged sebestoimost of enterprises.1? In the way in which these ‘norms 
of profitability’ are to be calculated he parts company with the price- 
of-productionists to the extent of rejecting the idea of uniform norms 


in favour of some differentiation between industries. This is because 


he believes that they should allow, not only for the amount of fixed 
and circulating capital employed, but also for any relevant elements of 
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economic rent due to natural properties or situation (e.g. in extractive 
industries and also, apparently, situation-rent in other cases). In other 
words, these norms for each branch of industry should be based on 
(1) the size of its ‘basic and turnover funds’ through an effectiveness- 
coefficient (the r discussed above), (2) the presence of differential rent- 
elements. (Retail prices, per contra, should continue to be ‘market 
prices’, based largely on supply-demand considerations, taking into 
account demand-elasticities etc.) 

One cannot help remarking the analogy between these proposals 
(which have something of the appearance of a ‘reconciliating position’, 
unyoked as they are to any of the clearly defined doctrinaire stand- 
points) and those represented in the Tipovaya metodika in which the 
effectiveness of investment debate has reached a provisional con- 
clusion. Perhaps the setting up of some economic commission or 
inter-industrial enquiry to examine the problem may be the next step. 


Maurice Doss 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


1 T. S. Khachaturov’s Osnovy ekonomiki zheleznodorozhnovo transporta (Economic Principles of 
Railway Transport), in which such coeflicients are explained and referred to as having ‘been 
found absolutely necessary in planning practice’, is of the same date as the article of Strumilin. 

2 G. Sorokin, Planovoye khozyaistvo 1956 no. 1 p. 43. Cf. M. Kaser in Value and Plan, ed. 
G. Grossman, p. 216. 

3 Cf. article by Nemchinov on ‘Mathematical Methods in Economics and Planning’ in Vestnik 
Akademii nauk SSSR 1960 no. 8 pp. 62-68. 

* Planovoye khozyaistvo 1959 no. 8 p. 80. Cf. also Strumilin’s remark at the scientific-technical 
conference of June 1958 on the subject, that ‘these problems [about prices and value] are particularly 
real for calculating and planning the effectiveness of capital investment in new technique’ (Ekono- 
micheskaya effektivnost kapitalnykh vlozhennii i novoi tekhniki, ed. T. S. Khachaturov (Moscow, 
1959) p. 67); also L. V. Kantorovich on the same occasion: ‘Questions of analysis of capital 
investment are most closely linked with questions of price formation’ (ibid. p. 228). 

5 Tipovaya metodika opredeleniya ekonomicheskoi effektivnosti kapitalnykh vlozhenii i novoi tekhniki 
v narodnom khozyaistve SSSR (Gosplanizdat, Moscow 1960) p. 8. 

6 Z. V. Atlas, ‘On Profitability of Socialist Enterprises’, in Voprosy ekonomiki 1958 no. 7, and 
‘Profitability and Value in Socialist Economy’, in Voprosy ekonomiki 1960 no. 10 p. 71; L. Vaag 
and S. Zakharov, ‘On Calculating What is the Economical’, in Voprosy ekonomiki 1960 no. 7 

. 103 seq. 
a Aiemmetivedy, the additional labour required to replace a unit of the scarce factor elsewhere if 
this were withdrawn and transferred to the use in question. 

8 E.g. A. Katz, ‘On an Incorrect Conception of Economic Calculation’, in Voprosy ekonomiki 
1960 no. § pp. 107-18. 

9 Cf. I. M. D. Little, The Price of Fuel, esp. Appendix to Chapter I. 

10 Curiously, Malyshev, although he emphasizes that ‘the general scale of accumulated income 
in the country is always restricted by definite limits’, seems to yield too much to his opponent 
(M. Bor) by defining ‘the problem of finding an optimal combination of living labour and 
stored-up labour’ as consisting in minimizing ‘the sum of living and embodied labour’ (op. cit. 
pp. 247-8, 251). 

11 Incidentally, it is not clear to the present writer why Dr. Zauberman should treat Novoz- 
hilov’s advocacy of ‘prices of production’ under socialism ‘as a classic of the refutation of the Law 
of Value’ (loc. cit. p. 10). Prices of production were an essential part of Marx’s theory of value: 
the argument is simply regarding the applicability of this value-category to socialism as well as 
to capitalism. 
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12 Primeneniye matematiki pp. 479-80. The latter happens to be the interpretation adopted else- 
where by the present writer (An Essay on Economic Growth and Planning (Routledge, 1960) p. 97). 

13 Primeneniye matematiki pp. 113-5. 

4 Ibid. p. 114. 

15 Tipovaya metodika pp. 11-12. 

16 Another way is to take the actual ratio of surplus to prime cost (or wages) in the consumer 
goods sector, after excluding the influence of ‘non-productive consumption’, and to apply this 
ratio also to the pricing of all capital goods (the solution advocated in the present writer’s Essay 
on Economic Growth and Planning, chap. V1; further, on the connection between this model and 
Novozhilov’s cost-price cf. a forthcoming article by the writer in KYKLOS 1961 no. 2). Yet 
another is to average out the total surplus product emerging in the consumer goods sector as a 
uniform rate over all capital (whether used in the production of consumer goods or of capital 
goods)—the solution which most Soviet price-of-productionists seem to have in mind. Again, 
in either of these two cases ‘surplus product’ may be so defined as to allow for ‘non-productive 
consumption’ (or ‘social consumption’, as Strumilin has called it) as well as investment (as noted 
by Nemchinov, cited above). 

17 Cit. Z. Atlas in Voprosy ekonomiki 1960 no. 10 p. 71; also Malyshev, op. cit. 285. Malyshev 
adds that ‘this is very well understood by practical workers in contrast with some of our theoreti- 
cal economists’. 

18 ‘Value and Prices under Socialism’ in Voprosy ekonomiki 1960 no. 12 pp. 85-103. 

19 As regards the destination of these profits: these are to be partly payable (it is suggested) into 
the Enterprise Funds of the various enterprises and partly taxed into the Budget. 
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A NOTE ON RATIONALITY AND EFFICIENCY 
IN THE SOVIET ECONOMY—I 


‘Our fathers suffered enough in order for us to have a good 
life. Sacrifices, difficulties, shortages, when will it all end? ... 
And all the young are now like that. They’re all realists.’ 


(From Valentin Ovechkin’s recent play The Time to Gather 
Fruits—here cited from The New York Times, 15 January 1961) 


Introduction 

This is merely a note on a vast subject, which would require extended 
investigation and fill a big volume. But the organizations which have 
money and personnel to undertake the job are busy preparing indices 
of Soviet industrial production to an extent which, it would seem, 
goes beyond that of marginal utility. 

This note, which possibly should be more correctly titled one on 
irrationality and inefficiency, is an outgrowth of an attempt to write 
an extended review on the papers and comments upon them presented 
at a symposium at Berkeley, California, in June 1958, and (after more 
than two years) published as Value and Plan: Economic Calculation and 
Organization in Eastern Europe (Gregory Grossman, editor, California 
University Press, 1960). 

While every paper and comment on it at the symposium spoke of 
efficiency or at least rationality (it is assumed here that rationality is a 
component of efficiency; something rational may still be inefficient 
due to poor execution; there is no efficiency without rationality, it 
seems), the discussion of these topics did not go far, consisting mostly 
of sweeping more or less theoretical statements without an attempt at 
measurement. This note, which is written without special research, 
attempts to give a very crude picture of inefficiency and irrationality 
in the Soviet economy. The amount of loss involved is discussed only 
in the case of electric power. In some other cases an idea of it can be 
formed from data presented.! 

If Joseph Berliner, participant of the symposium at Berkeley, were 
right, the topic of this note would hardly deserve much attention. 
Berliner said (p. 179): 


For efficiency may be one of the least interesting or important attributes of a real 
economic system. I suppose we would not be economists if we did not talk about 
efficiency, but I sometimes think that the theoretical beauty and tractability of the 
concept has caused us to assign it too leading a role in our interpretation of empirical 
reality. On the one hand, a real economic system may be perfectly and wonderfully 
efficient, and yet be stagnant, under-developed, and loathsome. On the other hand, 
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a real economic system may be miserably inefficient, and yet be vital, growing 


rapidly and ebullient. 


It is unfortunate that Berliner did not give examples of his cases. 
His second ‘real economic system’ must be that of the USSR or of a 
satellite country or countries. If it is the USSR, one wonders who, 
other than Khrushchev, is ‘ebullient’ there? Hardly even everybody 
in his entourage. How an underdeveloped country can be ‘perfectly 
and wonderfully efficient’ would need proofs, at least an explanation. 
It certainly was not superfluous that Berliner thought of reminding 
the audience that he is an economist. 

In the same symposium Peter Wiles gave a quite different appraisal 
of irrationalities in the Soviet economy (ibid. p. 187): 


But an economy can be . . . irrational and yet grow quickly and achieve striking 
successes. Irrationality is a serious fault, but not a fatal one. . . . Permanently irra- 
tional systems exist and flourish like the green bay tree—or indeed like the wicked— 
before our eyes. 


Wiles’ statement gains from a certain, indeed very important, 
elaboration. Without this inefficiencies and irrationalities do not 
reach the status they actually occupy in Soviet economic life. Rationa- 
lity and efficiency are very important. Yet rapid growth is possible in 
spite of great inefficiency, but only under one condition. This condition is 
super-dictatorship which makes possible an immense suppression of 
the population’s living standards. The savings on this item are so large 
as to permit the large investment needed for the rapid rates of growth 
plus very large military expenditures plus losses from the inefficiency, 
very important per se. 

Grossman goes a long way toward recognition of this situation 
right in the second sentence of his preface to Value and Plan (I have no 
doubt that he and Wiles would be willing to go the whole way). 
Grossman said (ibid. p.1): 

The collectivization of agriculture permitted an extremely high rate of unrequited 


extraction of agricultural surplus, and hence also a very high rate of investment 
out of the national product . . . 


This is only half a step, because exploitation of agriculture alone 
would have fallen far short of permitting the observed rapid rates of 
economic growth, combined with even much more rapid growth of 
military expenditures, both in spite of great irrationalities and ineffi- 
ciencies. Severe exploitation of the whole population, of the non- 
farm population only moderately less than that of the farm population, 
was the weapon. 

According to calculations of this writer, national income of the 
USSR increased not quite five-fold in the thirty years from 1928 to 
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1958. But total personal incomes only about doubled, while the funds 
in the hands of the State rose around 14-fold.? 

The data stated above are based on calculations according to which 
real wages and real incomes of the peasants were in 1958 only about 
as high as in 1928,> in spite of an increase in output per man, which, 
while only a fraction of that claimed, was quite substantial in the non- 
farm economy,‘ and by no means negligible in agriculture. 

It appears from the above that it would be a challenging job to 
determine at least roughly the share of national income which should 
but did not go to the population, say in 1958. The inability to do so 
leaves, however, ample room for the analysis of irrationalities and 
inefficiencies, and this especially because a certain clarification in this 
case does not involve so many pitfalls as would be involved in the 
problem mentioned first (the latter topic would require an answer to 
the question of what the national income would be if the workers in 
the wide sense were paid more decently). 

Analysis of inefficiencies is incidentally very important not only for 
appraisal of the past but seems indispensable for forming an at least 
vague picture of the future. If, as assumed here, inefficiencies were 
very large in the past, there can be a change for the better in the future. 
Even a partial elimination of the immense inefficiencies may accelerate 
the rates of growth or offset the effect of factors tending to slow this 
growth down. 

Much is known of irrationality and inefficiency in the Soviet 
economy, but this seems never to have been brought together. The 
irrationalities and inefficiencies should furthermore be weighted so far 
as possible within the individual branches and in the economy as a 
whole. 

The irrationalities and inefficiencies in railway transportation, for 
example, seem to have been much smaller than those in construction 
of electric power stations. This writer cannot think even of an attempt 
at such weighing up. This is partly because even the discussion of all 
major irrationalities and inefficiencies cannot be undertaken. All that 
is intended is to bring together some of the most important items, 
which are discussed in the Soviet more general press. Even electric 
power, to which relatively much attention is paid, is analysed practi- 
cally without consulting the technical periodicals dealing with the 
subject (Elektrichestvo, Elektricheskiye stantsii and Gidrotekhnicheskoye 
stroitelstvo). It would probably be most correct to say that the main aim 
of this paper is to draw attention to an important point not dealt with 
properly hitherto. 

It would be possible to distinguish between different types of 
decisions: decisions in perspective plans versus such in annual plans 
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(until 1957 the annual plans tended to be more realistic than the 
perspective plans) and between the decisions in central plans and those 
of lower agencies, although the latter mostly come under the item 
‘fulfilment’. The distinction between plan and fulfilment may be 
particularly important. Politically it would be interesting to segregate 
actions of the regular government channels from actions directly 
stemming from the dictatorship. But no distinctions will in general 
be made. The reality will be taken without any regard to whether it 
must be considered as a decision or fulfilment.* The only exception is 
that attention is drawn to the great role of the NKVD (MVD) in 
building canals and hydro-electric power plants. It is a pity that other 
analysts disregard this piquant detail. 

Of those who spoke on inefficiency and irrationality in any detail 
at the symposium at Berkeley, only one (Robert Campbell) seems to 
have assigned to them considerable significance.®° Two took a lenient 
view on the problem (David Granick’ and John Hardt*). 


The Causes of Irrationalities and Inefficiencies 

An attempt to discuss the various causes of irrationalities and in- 
efficiencies would burst the intended space, which should in the first 
place be devoted to a review of the presence of these phenomena in 
individual sectors of the economy. But at least a listing of the main 
causes seems desirable. 

(1) Irrational price- and cost-selling. The principal factor here is 
absence of a charge for the use of capital, which allegedly takes place 
in compliance with Marx. It occurs although the relatively under- 
developed country we are dealing with strives for very large rates of 
growth and is therefore a case of a particularly great dearth of capital 
and consequently of a potentially very high interest rate. The very 
high turnover taxes form a further factor causing price discrepancies. 
The principal effect of turnover taxes, combined with the effect of 
absence of an interest charge on capital, is the raising of prices of 
consumer goods relative to these of producer goods. Such an orthodox 
Soviet official as the former Finance Minister A. G. Zverev recognized 
that the products of heavy industry and construction as well as the 
service of the transport system etc. are realized below their value.° 

In about half of the years since 1928 most producer goods were 
sold below cost, frequently much below cost (costs as computed in the 
USSR, that is, without interest charge on capital). Since 1949 the 
principle was established that, with some exceptions, industrial pro- 
ducts are sold at cost plus profit (the principal exception has been 
coal). But the value of the goods for the consumers (both state and 
private) is determined not by production costs but by the use value of 
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the goods (marginal utility). An almost endless number of various 
discrepancies are brought into life among different goods and among 
different sizes, qualities etc. of the same goods, because of this factor. 

(2) Poor planning is a reason for inefficiencies and irrationalities in 
cases too numerous even to try an enumeration. Attempts to distribute 
industry over the country, justifying some adaptation costs, are 
frequently conducted in such a nonsensical manner that they must be 
considered a misinvestment and waste of resources. 

(3) Decisions made for glorifying the dictatorship or one person 
specifically, for covering up their blunders, et cetera, with no regard 
for rationality. 

(4) Variations of (2), (3), or both. 

(5) Poor execution of decisions and actions (or mostly absence of 
actions) resulting from the deep freeze of thought and initiative under 
Stalin which extended for years into the time after his death. Some 
harmful concepts date from the revolution and Lenin. 


Fuel 
Let us start from fuel, the heart of heavy and indeed of all industry. 
The various fuels and types of the same fuels show immense variations 
with reference to production costs and the investment needed per unit 
of output. A source which must be considered fully reliable provides 
the data in Table 1. 
TABLE I 
ECONOMIC INDICATORS OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF FuEL* 
(in terms of units with 7,000 calories per kilogram) 


Production costs 


Including 
preparation for 
Including _ use in boilers 
Labour At the transport of power 
Type of fuel input mine to Moscow stations Investment 
Coal mined 
Average for USSR 100.0 100.0 — — 100.0 
Donbass .. a 118.0 114.4 100.0 100.0 109.1 
Mosbass_ .. es ress . W682 108.6 116.7 382.0 
Coal open cast fs 15.9 24.6 — — §0.0 
Petroleum 
Average USSR .. 21.6 30.5 _ a= 180.7 
Azerbaidzhan $3.0 61.9 89.5 83.3 271.3 
Bashkir .. re 8.7 13.5 36.8 34.3 39.3 
Tatar ss “is 6.1 10.5 22.6 21.0 27.2 
Natural gas - 6.1 13.0 41.8 38.9 19.5 


*G. Bakulev, ‘On the Basic Criterion and Indicators of the Economic Efficiency of Capital 
Investments in Industry’, Voprosy ekonomiki 1960 no. 6 p. 105. 
aWithout investment in pipe lines. 
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The data in Table 1 have the defect that the investment costs shown 
in it do not consider prospecting costs, which are high for some fuels. 
(Prospecting costs are particularly high in the case of petroleum and 
especially gas.) These costs are covered from the budget and are there- 
fore not included in the production costs. The data in Table 2 consider 
these costs. 


TABLE 2 
PRODUCTION AND INVESTMENT Costs OF Major FuELs PER TON OF FueL UNITs IN 
1956* 
Fixed investment for annual 
increase in output, in rubles at 
prices on 1 July 1955 
Production Labour 
costsin Wages productivity, Including Excluding 
Type of fuel rubles _—_ in rubles tons per man-year prospecting costs prospecting costs 
Coal 90.7 43.9 359 289 244 
Petroleum 29.0 5-4 2,016 373 201 
Gas 11.2 1.8 $5205 361 98 


*Yu. I. Koldomasov, Metod materialrykh balansov v planirovanii narodnovo khozyaistva (Methods 
of Material Balances in Planning the National Economy) (Moscow, Gosplanizdat, 1959), p. 18. 


As Tables 1 and 2 show, coal is by far the most expensive fuel to 
produce, except for the relatively unimportant peat, and of course 
except for firewood. Gas is the cheapest, except for some kinds of 
petroleum particularly cheap to produce, as well as some open-cast 
coals far in eastern Siberia. It makes indeed quite a difference, when 
gas costs only 12°, of what it costs to produce Donets coal. The 
production costs of this coal are still 2.5 times those of natural gas 
when both are put in the boiler of the consumer (Table 1). But in the 
latter form production costs of the Volga-Urals petroleum are no 
higher than those of natural gas. Petroleum and gas between them 
should not leave much room for coal, not to speak of firewood or peat. 

The investment including prospecting costs, as shown in Table 2, 
is moderately higher in petroleum and gas than in coal. But the 
additional investment is fully covered by the saving on production 
costs in one year in the case of gas and in one and a half years in the 
case of petroleum. 

Was it not an immense misinvestment and misdirection of effort that 
three-quarters and even more (exactly 75.8%) of all fuel produced in the 
USSR in 1955 was made up of the mostly expensive coal and the even 
more expensive peat and firewood? The cheap petroleum was 
far behind coal, comprising 21.1% of the total, while the share of the 
even cheaper gas (both natural and that obtained as a by-product) was 
simply negligible, having represented only 2.4% of total fuel pro- 
duction in that year. Even the proportion of the bulky, enter 
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expensive peat (4.3% of the total fuel) was more than 50% larger than 
that of gas.1° 

Is it not an even greater case of bad decisions that the share of coal 
in total produced fuel even increased from 59.1% in 1940 to 64.8% in 
1955, the shares of petroleum and gas growing only negligibly more 
in percentage terms? The proportion of gas actually declined during 
the period of the so-called fifth five-year plan from 1950 to 1955. 

A decided shift from coal to gas did not start until shortly before the 
acceptance of the seven-year plan for 1959-65. The shift to petroleum 
started earlier, but was not pursued at the rate this fuel deserved. 

Coal. So far as coal is concerned, the greatest misinvestment was the 
development of the sub-Moscow (south of Moscow) coal region. 
This coal is extremely rich in water (33°(); it also abounds in ash 
(30-34%)*! and sulphur. The high water content is of course a parti- 
cularly great obstacle. The coal is characterized by great instability, and 
transport—especially in strong frosts—is difficult. The sulphur causes 
poisoning of animal and plant life. The production costs of sub- 
Moscow coal per fuel unit are much higher (30°%) than those of the 
expensive Donets coal. }* Donets coal indeed costs less to produce and 
ship than sub-Moscow coal even right at the mine of the latter.13 
And all this is as the Soviets count costs, that is, with inadequate 
depreciation charges and no charge whatsoever for interest on the 
investment. As Table 1 shows, investment per fuel unit in the sub- 
Moscow coal is 3.5 times higher than that in the Donets coal. The 
output of sub-Moscow coal amounted to 47.2 million tons in 1958, 
almost 10% of the total coal production by weight. The seven-year 
plan is giving up this highly unprofitable coal. 

They seem not to be giving up on Pechora (Vorkuta) coal thus far. 
Pechora is good coal, but it is located in the territory of permafrost. 
And this causes higher investment costs (one-third more than those for 
the Donets coal). Originally the coal production in this area was 
developed on concentration camp labour, but free labour had likewise 
to be used. It is used mainly or exclusively now. Hired labour in 
Vorkuta is getting 50°% more pay than that in Donbass, as a compen- 
sation for the severity of the climate,'* and labour costs represent more 
than half of total production costs in coal mining even on the average 
of the whole country. As a result, total production costs at Vorkuta 
are 17% higher than the high costs of the Donets coal! (not 
counting a substantial interest charge on the additional investment). 
To the expensiveness of production is then added a high transportation 
cost to the consumers. The nearest large customer for the Pechora coal 
is the Cherepovets metallurgical enterprise, located some 2,000 kilo- 
metres away. The bulk of Pechora coal is shipped to Leningrad,'® 
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which is another 500 kilometres further to the west and is much 
nearer to the Donbass. Pechora coal represented about 3.5% of the 
total coal output in 1958. 

A hurried (everything is hurried in the USSR) shift from the 
expensive mined coal to the cheap open-cast coal started recently (it 
is claimed that some open-cast in eastern Siberia costs only 10% as 
much to produce as the Donets mined coal). There are strong indica- 
tions that the reason for the prolonged delaying of so natural an action 
as this shift was that Soviet industry had difficulty in developing the 
required type of excavators. Freezing of thought was probably the real 
cause. 

After the Directives on the sixth five-year plan still wanted an 
expansion in coal production of 52% in five years, the seven-year plan 
foresees an increase of only 21-23°/ in seven years, which is made up 
almost exclusively of the indispensable coking coal and the cheap 
open-cast coal. 

Peat. The development of peat intended as fuel for power stations 
dates back to the GOELRO Plan (1920). Railway transportation was 
completely paralysed at the time the Plan was worked out and it was 
not properly realized that this type of obstacle could scarcely be 
present when it would be possible to construct large electric power 
plants. The desire to decentralize the output of fuel also played a role 
in the development of peat. According to Turetski, production costs of 
peat (in terms of units of 7,000 calories per kilogram) f0.b destination, 
presumably Moscow, were in 1955 17% higher than those of the 
much more distant Donbass coal.!? Peat production reached the 
sizeable quantity of 50 million tons in 1955. In terms of fuel units it 
constituted about 4°% of all produced fuel. Output of peat continues to 
grow even though at a much slower pace than that of all fuel. 

Petroleum. Crude petroleum shows immense variations in production 
costs (the latter as calculated in the USSR, that is, without prospecting 
costs or a charge for interest, etc.). With the cost of Baku petroleum 
equal to 100, the production costs amounted in 1955 to:'8 


Georgia 323.6 
Ukraine 131.5 
Saratov 18.4 
Bashkiria 21.5 
Perm 100.7 
Kazakhstan 108 
Aktyubinsk 272 
Far East 155 


The Volga-Urals area, represented in the tabulation by Saratov and 
Bashkiria, stands out by itsamazingly small production costs. Practically 
all this petroleum is gusher with big returns per well. 
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Whether the Soviets were too slow in discovering the vast petroleum 
resources outside of Baku, especially those in the Volga-Urals area, 
it is difficult to say, but they certainly were amazingly slow in develop- 
ing these resources once they were discovered. The third five-year 
plan, accepted in 1939 (Treti pyatiletni plan, draft, p. 125), stated: 


The decisive task of new construction in the petroleum industry is the creation of a 
powerful petroleum base in the area between the Volga and the Urals. 


Even a name for the area was coined, ‘Second Baku’. See the report 
of Molotov, who proclaimed the development of this area ‘a first- 
priority unpostponable task’.!° Molotov pointed out inter alia that in 
Bashkiria output of petroleum had been growing strongly until 1936 
(an increase from 63,000 tons in 1934 to 968,000 in 1936), but had 
stagnated thereafter. The explanation: “Wreckers, who applied their 
anti-Soviet hands’ to this job.” The output of petroleum in the whole 
of the RSFSR actually declined from 8.8 million tons in 1932 to 5.7 
million tons in 19372!—obviously the effect of the great purges. 

The petroleum industry of the Second Baku was not developing 
on anything corresponding to its great advantages even when the 
Stalin regime was forced to do it by the downfall of Baku during 
World War II and the failure to recover rapidly after the end of the 
war. The petroleum output of the Azerbaidzhan republic, i.e. of 
Baku, although badly needed for the war effort and untouched by the 
enemy, declined almost to one half of the 1940 level by 1945. 

There was not much sense in pouring in money to restore the 
petroleum output of Baku, while the investment would have been 
several times more effective if put in the Volga-Urals petroleum. But 
they persisted in doing exactly this. Of all investment in the petroleum 
industry in 1946-54, 47.29% went on the Caucasian petroleum area 
(which of course includes Baku), while only 30.39% was spent on 
the Volga-Urals petroleum area. The shares of the two great petroleum 
areas in the increase of output in those years was completely opposite. 
The Caucasian petroleum industry was responsible for 20.4% of it, 
the Volga-Urals area for 69.19% 4. Specifically Baku fared even worse 
than the Caucasian petroleum areas as a whole. 

While output of Azerbaidzhan petroleum rose from the low point of 
11.5 million tons in 1945 to only 14.8 million tons in 1950 and 16.5 
million tons in 1958 (still far below the 1940 output), in the RSFSR 
output jumped from 5.7 million tons in 1945 to 18.2 million tons in 
1950, 49.2 million tons in 1955 and 88.0 million tons in 1958. 

The Volga-Urals petroleum contains more undesirable ingredients 
than the petroleum of Baku. To make full use of the black gold 


beyond the Volga, development of proper refining processes was 
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needed, but this was not done, in any case not done to the required extent 
and in proper time.?4 

Gas. The difference between petroleum and gas was that, while the 
Soviets were unpardonably slow in the development of the petroleum 
of the area beyond the Volga which was cheap to produce, while 
continuing to develop the petroleum of Baku which was much more 
expensive to produce, all gas, both natural and that obtained as by- 
product, was neglected for years. The neglect went so far that for a 
long time large amounts of side-recovery gas were simply destroyed.” 
When after prolonged slumber they awoke to the realization of the 
cheapness of gas and the immense advantages of its utilization (this 
happened only about 1956), the output of gas jumped in the one year 
of 1958 by more than during the 27 years from 1928 to 1955. For 1965 
the seven-year plan schedules an output of 150 billion cubic metres of 
gas, 150 times as much as was produced in 1932, 17 times as much as 
the 1955 output. 

The amount of gas produced in the USSR in 1958, when the push 
for it had already started, was reached in the USA before 1920, i.e. 
almost forty years earlier. The output of gas planned in the USSR for 
1965 was attained before 1950 in the USA. The USSR is even more 
backward in the development of pipe lines for gas. It had 17,000 
kilometres of them on 1 January 1960 and expects to add 26,000 
kilometres in the period 1959 to 196s inclusive. The USA had 716,000 
kilometres of pipe lines for gas in 1956.” 

Price policies and prohibitions. It would be wrong to assume that those 
in power were unfamiliar with the cheapness of petroleum and gas. 


TABLE 3 


CaLorieE VALUE, PRODUCTION CosTs AND PRICES OF DIFFERENT FUELS IN 1955* 
(data for coal equal 1oo—in units of 7,000 calories per kilogram) 


Production costs Wholesale price 
without including 
Calorie at the place foo.b. transportation transportation 
Type of fuel value of production destination costs costs 
Coal ~ 100 100 100 100 100 
Donets .. 118 113 99 110 97 
Mazut an 179 35.3 60 131 127 
Gas (natural) 150 8.3** 27.2** — 87*** 
Peat sis 44 III 116 119 121 
Firewood .. 35 183 178 180 174 





*Sh. Ya. Turetski, Ocherki planovovo tsenoobrazovaniya v 
Formation in the USSR) (Moscow, 1959), p. I10. 
**1957. 
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They knew it well, when they acted to prevent the cheap fuel from 
creating disturbances in what of a market for fuel existed in the USSR. 
First of all, not only does coal not return a profit as the other industries 
do, but its output is actually subsidized.” Secondly, and this was a much 
more powerful measure than the subsidy on coal, heavy turnover 
taxes were imposed on petroleum and gas. This is obvious from 
Turetski’s comparison of the wholesale prices with production costs 
in Table 3. 

As Table 3 shows, the relation of the prices of firewood and peat to 
coal is the same as the relation of production costs of the respective 
fuels. But the story is quite different for petroleum and gas. The price 
of gas is more than three times as high as its production costs (both in 
relation to coal), but at least the price of gas calculated per calorie is 
moderately lower than that of coal.?” Mazut, however, a petroleum 
product used for fuel in boilers, actually is priced 25-30% higher than 
coal. No change occurred after Turetski had completed his work. 
P. Potemkin (see footnote 26) wrote as late as September 1960: 


In 1959, mazut to be used as fuel costs the consumer (calculated per fuel unit) 50 per 
cent. more than coal, although the production costs of the latter were about three 
times higher than the production cost of mazut. 


The great price advantages for coal were attained by heavy turnover 
taxes on petroleum products (as well as on gas). But in addition to 
price discrimination by way of turnover taxes, and otherwise, amazing 
as it is, it is simply prohibited in the USSR to use gas and petroleum 
products as fuel in electric power plants and in boilers of industrial 
State enterprises. At least the prohibition was still in force in the first 
half of 1959.78 Koldomasov, writing in 1959, gives spectacular examples 
of where the application of this prohibition leads. The petroleum 
refinery in Guriev on the Caspian Sea burns coal received from 
Karaganda over a distance of more than 2,000 kilometres and costing, 
inclusive of freight, 135 rubles per ton, while shipping simultaneously 
mazut produced by it to other areas with a return to the factory of 
about 68 rubles per ton.”° The author calculates the loss for this factory 
from this odd transaction at 27 million rubles per year. According to 
him, 373,000 carloads and tanks are unnecessarily occupied each year 
for ‘the counter shipments of coal from Karaganda and mazut from 
Guriev’. Such attainments of the planned economy could not have 
happened in the ‘chaotic’ capitalist economy. 

It is obvious that the great changes in the composition of the utilized 
fuel and its average cost provided for in the seven-year plan are apt to 
have very important effects in other sectors of the economy. 
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Electric Power 

‘Communism is Soviet power plus electrification of the whole 
country’. This is the famous slogan of Lenin, put in circulation in 1920 
and still quoted in the USSR almost endlessly. It serves as the motto 
for the big volume, Plan GOELRO (and edn., Moscow, 1955). Lenin 
also declared the plan GOELRO (plan of electrification of Russia), 
accepted in 1920, to be the ‘second Party programme’.*° It can be 
generally said that while steel was the key of communism for Stalin, 
electrification was the key to communism in Lenin’s eyes. It was 
replaced in this role by steel under Stalin but remained one of the 
deities. One could therefore expect that under normal conditions, 
electrification would have been handled with particularly great care, 
but for the USSR it is possible that the less attention of the rulers the 
less irrationalities and inefficiencies. 

Hydro-electric power.>! Peter Wiles aptly quipped: ‘Canals are the 
planner’s “alcohol” . . .’ Without claiming a share in Wiles’ ingenuity, 
one may suggest changing the statement to ‘Canals are the “alcohol” 
of Soviet power’. Wiles neglected to take into consideration that the 
construction of large canals as well as large hydro-electric power 
stations was in the hands of the NKVD (MVD) for not much less than a 
quarter of a century and that this worthy institution was not a regular 
planning organization. 

The NKVD was certainly very effective in reducing the population 
of the USSR. Its efforts to increase the material wealth of the country 
were less successful, in spite of having at its command an inhumanly 
exploited mass of slave labour presumed to be very cheap. It is imposs- 
ible to penetrate behind the wall of secrecy, so far as details are con- 
cerned. But the type of work done by the NKVD is apparent from 
the fact that construction of two huge hydro-electric plants with a 
capacity of about 3.4 million kw was started at certain localities not 
far from Kuibyshev on the Volga River in 1938, but completed in 
1958 was one plant with a capacity of about 2,300,000 kw, at another 
location not far from Kuibyshev. All that is in common between the 
plants begun and the plant completed is that their locations are not far 
from Kuibyshev. In a similar manner, construction of a dam and 
hydro-electric plant was started at Kalach on the Don river (as part of 
the Volga-Don canal project) probably in 1939, but in 1952 a dam and 
hydro-electric plant were completed at Tsimlyanskaya, some 100 
miles down the Don. The canal itself starts at Kalach on the Don, as 
was scheduled before the war, but its course was entirely altered (it 
had become much longer inter alia and needs pumping of the water 
instead of operating on natural flow as was orginally scheduled) and 
ends below rather than above Stalingrad. 
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The original locations and dimensions of the two projects were 
those according to which construction was conducted prior to World 
War II. After World War II the projects emerged in the form in 
which they were completed. It seems unknown when precisely the 
shifts were decided. But a lot of effort was undoubtedly wasted. The 
blunder at Kuibyshev and that with the Volga-Don canal were not 
the only ones. An entirely senseless construction in the form of a dam 
and hydro-electric station with a capacity of 1,650,000 kw at Kamyshin, 
also on the Volga, to irrigate not less than 4,000,000 hectares of land 
was contemplated from 1932 when it was approved (on the principle: 
first decide, then investigate), until silently dropped around 1938. 
Other great blunders are discussed below. 

Outside of the USSR hydro-electric power stations are normally 
constructed in rocky ground, where several times less earth has to be 
moved and several times less concrete needs to be poured than if the 
construction is in soft ground. In the USSR conditions favourable for 
the construction of hydro-electric power plants are found almost 
exclusively at the periphery (Siberia, North Caucasus), The demand 
for electric power is, however, in the more central parts of the country. 
Consequently construction of hydro-electric power plants until 
recently could occur almost exclusively in soft ground, involving 
high to very high construction costs. But then high costs did not 
frighten anybody. Two experts, Ya. Zhukovski and E. Russakovski, 
wrote on the Kuibyshev hydro-electric project :3” 


In working out the draft of the greatest-in-the-world electric station, there were 
solved, for the first time in hydrotechnical construction, such unusually difficult 
tasks as putting heavy constructions, operating under substantial pressure, on 
sandy ground which is water permeable and easily washed away. 


The authors said furthermore that the Stalingrad hydro-electric 
station, >? in respect of its natural conditions, is similar to the Kuibyshev 
hydro-electric station. 

In spite of these extremely difficult conditions, the order of the 
party and government of 10 August 1938 prescribing the construction 
of the greatest power plants in the world at Kuibyshev and assigning 
the construction to the NKVD, gave only four months and twenty 
days for completion of all surveying and investigations and the pre- 
paration of the construction plans. (It is an entirely ‘minor’ matter 
that the decision was passed without an idea of the probable cost of the 
toy.) Subsidiary constructions (power plants, roads, housing) were to 
start right away. And work on these subsidiary constructions apparently 
started right away, although the location of the power plants was not 
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yet known. It is no surprise that all work on the Kuibyshev project 
done before World War II turned out no good and went to waste, the 
construction starting anew at a new place in 1951. 

Part of the Kuibyshev and Stalingrad projects was irrigation of very 
large stretches of land. The decision on this was made without paying 
attention to the fact of the continuing receding of the water level in the 
Caspian Sea, which is fed by the Volga. At the time of approval of the 
projects in 1950, this recession had been going on for more than 
twenty years, with various adverse effects including that on the very 
valuable fishing (this declined by two-thirds, it is reported). Not only 
was the irrigation part of the projects abandoned, but the problem of 
diverting to the Volga water from rivers flowing northwards is bein 
discussed now, obviously with quite a delay. How much had been 
invested in the irrigation scheduled from the Kuibyshev and Stalingrad 
dams before it was given up remains unknown. 

The decision to construct a hydro-electric power station at Kuiby- 
shev with power transmitted to Moscow and water taken for irrigation 
was as a whole a faulty decision when it was first made in 1938; it 
would have been cheaper to produce more power in the Donbass and 
transmit it to Moscow from there. Still, at that time the Volga region 
may have been considered an area of expensive fuel in the USSR, and 
the lowering of the Caspian Sea was relatively recent. The decisions 
to construct hydro-electric plants at Kuibyshev and Stalingrad as 
made in 1950 were those for immense misinvestments. By that time it 
was clear that Kuibyshev and Stalingrad are located in the very area 
which, due to its petroleum and gas, had become one with the cheapest 
fuel in the USSR (except for some open-cast coal far in eastern 
Siberia). Also, even a most moderate carefulness would have made 
clear by that time that no water could be taken from the Volga for 
irrigation. 

The Kuibyshev and Stalingrad hydro-electric plants as well as the 
Volga-Don canal completed in 1952, represented three of the five 
Great Stalin Constructions of Communism, announced with immense 
pomp in the second half of 1950. The Great Turkmen canal, the 
fourth such construction, was dropped in full after surveys had shown 
that the costs would be prohibitive. (The decision to construct the 
canal was made and trumpeted all over the world without a human 
foot stepping on some of the territory to be traversed by the proposed 
canal. 

The fifth Great Stalin Construction of Communism was the huge 
Dnieper-Crimea project with a main canal of 650 kilometres from the 
Dnieper to the Crimea, traversing the Sivash, a bay of the Azov Sea, 
with the help of a bridge or tunnel (the Stalingrad project included a 
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main canal of similar length from the Volga to the Ural river). The 
construction was for irrigation but it included a hydro-electric power 
station at Kakhovka on the Dnieper with a calculated capacity of 
250,000-300,000 kw. The fantastically sounding Dnieper-Crimea 
project was completely dropped, except for the Kakhovka plant and 
some irrigation from the Kakhovka dam. 

The first units of the Kakhovka plant were put into operation in 
1955, according to the report on the fulfilment of the fifth five-year 
plan,** but in 1959 completion of this plant was mentioned among 
the targets of the seven-year plan for 1959-65.*5 It is possible, or even 
likely, that some catastrophe had occurred to this plant. 

The power station on the Dnieper (Dneprges, better known as 
Dneprostroi) seems to have been the only large hydro-electric plant 
of which construction proceeded smoothly, possibly in view of the 
participation of American engineers. It was also started at the time | 
when the NKVD did not yet figure as a builder. 

Canals, the alcohol of Soviet power, cannot be gone into here. But 
of the about 2,400 kilometres of only main canals, scheduled as parts of 
the five Great Stalin Constructions of Communism, only one main 
canal with a length of about 100 kilometres was built. These 100 
kilometres (the Volga-Don canal itself) are incidentally another 
misinvestment, as the data of the transportation statistics clearly show. 

The unusually difficult conditions under which most hydro-electric 
plants were constructed in European Russia during the Stalin reign 
(this construction continued well into the post-Stalin era) have been 
mentioned above. It has also been pointed out that as a young under- 
developed country striding to industrialize at formerly unheard-of 
rates, the USSR was particularly short of capital and this would have 
justified a much higher interest rate than that prevailing, let us say, in 
the USA. 

Hence conditions in the USSR were in the past particularly un- 
favourable for the development of hydro-electric power. In spite of 
these adverse conditions, the Soviet rulers were in a tearing hurry to 
construct hydro-electric power stations. Every long-range plan 
provided for a substantial increase of the share of hydro-electric 
power in total electric power installations*° and only extreme shortage 
of investment funds slowed down this rush. Still the share of hydro- 
electric power installations increased from little more than 1% in 1913 
to almost 20% in 1958. So many hydro-electric plants were in process 
of construction in 1958, when a more rational attitude towards them 
took the upper hand, that great hesitation was shown to start the 
construction of the Krasnoyarsk plant, a huge one, which may well 
cost only one-fourth as much as the Kuibyshev or Stalingrad plant, 
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and in any case is believed to involve the lowest construction costs of 
any hydro-electric plant yet built in the USSR. 

The fundamental recent change in the attitude toward hydro- 
electric power is obvious from the fact that the Directives on the sixth 
five-year plan wanted an increase in the output of total power by 
88%, and of hydro-electric power by 155%. According to the Control 
Figures for 1959-65, however, the percentages are more than reversed. 
Moreover, while the Control Figures mentioned a number of large 
hydro-electric plants to be completed, all that was stated with reference 
to such plants to be begun is: “A start with the construction of several 
new hydro-electric plants also is planned, mainly in areas without ade- 
quate and cheap fuel resources’. No single plant was mentioned by name. 

For almost forty years, the construction of hydro-electric stations 
was pressed, on the assumption that it has ‘a very large national- 
economic effect, because the power produced by the hydro-electric 
plants is 7-10 times cheaper than the power generated by thermal 
electric stations’.*” The statement was not true even with the Soviet 
method of calculating production costs; presumably only direct 
operational costs were counted for the hydro-electric stations, while 
some other (but by no means all) costs were included in the case of 
thermal stations. More probably the comparison was for particularly 
cheap water power installations with particularly expensive thermal 
stations (with no interest charged, of course), but they acted as if the 
comparison was correct. Actually no serious calculations were ever 
made, no serious thought was ever given. Lenin’s slogan, ‘Communism 
is Soviet power plus electrification of the whole country’ was somehow 
augmented with the idea ‘hydro-electric power is best among the 
best’ and this settled everything. This was all it was necessary to know. 
The absence of an interest charge on invested capital in the USSR was 
very helpful. Its effect was particularly detrimental in this case. 

A correct calculation of the cost of electric power must of course 
include interest and depreciation on the invested capital, not forgetting 
the interest on the capital for the long time during construction. So far 
as hydro-electric power is concerned, the cost of resettling the 
population from the area to be flooded and the value of the land flooded 
for the needs of the project and of the forest which usually grew on 
this land and was not fully utilized, must be included. For very large 
projects, a large part of long-distance transmission lines and the loss in 
power in these lines must also be added to investment costs and current 
operational costs respectively.3* Properly calculated, the cost of the 
power of the hydro-electric plants in European Russia is hardly less 
than double that of thermal stations, so far as the latter comes from 
stations constructed sensibly (this qualification excludes stations 
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operated on sub-Moscow coal or on peat; so far as the expensive 
Donets coal is concerned, the type properly used by a thermal station 
is culm).°° 

In this writer’s essay mentioned above (see footnote 31), the total 
construction cost of the Kuibyshev plant is estimated (not including 
the total loss of investment on this project before the war) at little less 
than 10,000 rubles per kw. This implies a yearly outlay on interest 
alone (at only 5% per annum) of some 500 rubles or over 10 kopeks 
per kwh. The vast amounts of very cheap to produce petroleum and 
gas in the vicinity of Kuibyshev and Stalingrad were already sufficiently 
in evidence in 1950, when the construction of the Kuibyshev and 
Stalingrad plants was ordered, to base the calculation of alternative 
costs of those constructions fully on the cost of those cheap fuels. The 
production costs of the needed petroleum fuel would not then have 
exceeded one kopek by much, and would in any case have been less 
than two kopeks per kwh. 

An important factor is that hydro-electric power is substantially 
less valuable than the power produced by thermal stations, owing to 
great variations in the flow of the rivers within the year and from year 
to year. Even the average yearly output per kw in the USSR as a 
whole was, for example in 1955, 6,238 kwh for the thermal stations 
and only 4,700 kwh for all hydro-electric plants (in both cases stations 
of the Ministry of Electric Stations). And these averages do not reflect 
by far all the respective disadvantages of the hydro-electric plants. 

A particularly great irrationality is to have hydro-electric plants with 
their great investment per kw as a reserve for use only at the peaks of 
demand. Abrukh (op. cit. p. 137) cites two such plants (one at Uglich in 
the north of European Russia and the other called Khram in Georgia, 
South Caucasus). Both operate less than 2,000 hours per year. With no 
interest charged, the depreciation charge unduly low and other 
calculating combinations or machinations, the production costs of the 
Khram hydro-electric power station turn out to be only 4.16 kopeks 
per kwh (ibid. p. 142). How little sense all this makes! 

With hydro-electric power actually costing perhaps twice as much 
as the power of thermal plants and since hydro-electric power con- 
stituted in 1958 about 15% of the total produced electric power, the 
average cost of all electric power was raised by about 15°% over that of 
the cost of reasonably constructed thermal power stations. 

Peat and sub-Moscow coal. In dealing with fuel, the high production 
costs of peat were mentioned. A large part of the produced peat is 
consumed by electric power stations. About 6°% of total electric 
power was produced with it. 

In a similar way a great part of the expensive sub-Moscow coal 
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finds its way into the boilers of thermal power stations, with the 
obvious result of a high cost per kwh. 

Duration of construction. The tie-up of capital during the long con- 
struction time of hydro-electric (and for that matter also thermal) 
power stations worries even the Soviets, although no interest on 
capital is charged. Murakhveri, who devoted a special article ‘On 
Defects in Planning Construction of Electric Power Plants’, Planovoye 
khozyaistvo 1960 no. 7 pp. 68-69, provides data for the duration of 
construction of a number of large electric plants. According to him 
the approved norm for the construction is five years for thermal and 
seven years for hydro-electric plants. Of the six thermal stations for 
which he provided detailed data, only one was completed on time, 
another was finished in six years. The extreme case was supplied by a 
plant which was only little more than half finished after six years of 
construction. The author cited data for three hydro-electric plants. 
After eight years of construction those plants have invested only 24, 
81 and 61%, respectively of the total funds to be spent.*° According to 
the author, each additional year of construction increases costs by 
5-7% and this does not, of course, include interest on the capital 
already spent. The author goes on to complain that the construction 
of the factories which have to supply building materials for the electric 
stations is also greatly delayed. 

Small Plants. The greatly advertised Soviet electric power stations 
are those under the Ministry of Electric Stations, which produced 
86.2%, of the total electric power of the country in 1958.*! Dostizheniya 
Sovetskoi vlasti za sorok let v tsifrakh (Achievements of forty years of 
Soviet power in figures), 1957, p. 76, boasted that the 98 largest 
electric power stations with a capacity of 100,000 kw and more 
produced over 60%, of the total output of electric power in 1956. It 
seems rather odd to find that in addition to the stations controlled by 
the Ministry of Electric Stations there were in 1955 more than 100,000 
other stations. This is what I. T. Novikov, the Minister of Construction of 
Electric Stations, had to say at the XXI Party Congress on this point:*2 


Comrades delegates! It is not without interest to report to you that at the present 
time there are in the country over 100,000 small non-economical electric stations. 
They produce about 10% of total electric power, the cost of which reaches 1-2 
rubles per kwh. They are served by 800.000 persons as the operational personnel. 
At the same time the large electric stations which are producing 90% of total 
electric power, with average production costs of below 8 kopeks per kwh, have a 
personnel of less than 200,000. 


Planovoye khozyaistvo 1960 no. 7 pp. 15-16 gave more specific data 
on this item. According to this source, 100,000 electric stations with a 
capacity of less than 500 kw have a production cost twice as high as 
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that of the Ministry of Electric Stations. This evidence implies that if 
the capacity of the stations of the Ministry were increased so as to 
provide for the needs now covered by the stations with less than 
500 kw of capacity, the average cost of all electric power would have 
been 10% less than it is now. 

The existence of a large number of small electric power plants with 
high to very high costs is traceable to two main factors: the unreliability 
of getting power from the large plants when required, and—more 
important—the refusal to provide power from the large stations. This 
second factor is probably decisive especially for the existence of a large 
number of small plants in rural areas, where almost half of them are 
located. The inability to supply all the needed power from the large 
stations is probably brought about by the tying up of immense invest- 
ment funds in hydro-electric power. 

It is furthermore of interest that the number of the smallest electric 
plants (those with less than 200 kw) almost doubled from 1950 to 1955, 
increasing from 52.4 thousands to 100.6 thousands.*? The relaxation 
after Stalin’s death brought about a by no means rational turn here. 

The shift away from hydro-electric power since 1958 permits at 
least to plan ‘a decline in the number of small and uneconomical 
power stations’ during the operation of the seven-year plan. 

Total loss. Summarizing, we have first that the average cost of the 
produced power is raised by perhaps 15°, due to the fact that part of 
power is produced by water. Then come further percentages caused 
by use of such expensive fuels as sub-Moscow coal and peat and, last 
but not least, by unnecessary expansion of the construction time. 
Altogether the excess average cost of power from the large power 
plants caused by faulty decisions already mentioned may well exceed 
20%. The additional cost caused by the existence of over 100,000 
small high-cost power plants, is a further factor in increasing the 
average cost. Altogether the cost of all power produced in the USSR 
may well be one-third or more larger than it would have been if the 
choices at the time of construction were rational. 

Hardt’s conclusion that ‘investment choices in the Soviet electric 
power industry are rational’ (Value and Plan, p. 311), hardly needs 
comment. 

As regards Blackman’s statement: “My guess would be that invest- 
ments in the power industry have been atypical in the direction of less 
irrationality’ (Value and Plan, p. 317), it may suffice to say that it seems 
doubtful to this writer that irrationality and inefficiency outside of the 
power industry exceed the about ‘one third or more’ calculated for the 
excess in costs of electric power over what would have been the case 
if decisions had been rational. 
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Effect on the use of electric power. The irrationalities and inefficiencies 
in the power industry do not end with the unnecessarily high pro- 
duction costs of the power. The Soviet method of calculating pro- 
duction costs leads to low cost of power (in calculations) and the 
effect of this miscalculation penetrates far and wide to the other 
branches and sectors of the economy and affects even the geographical 
location of the Soviet economy. 

Probably the most important case of misinvestment due to im- 
properly low cost of electric power as computed in the USSR is the 
wrong attitude toward the diesel locomotive in railway traction. This 
item is discussed below under Transportation (see the second part of 
this Note in the July 1961 issue of Soviet Studies). 

The low costs of hydro-electric power as it is calculated in the 
USSR (current operating costs plus depreciation of an investment set 
too low at too low rates) creates the impression that goods in the 
production of which much electric power is consumed, can be produced 
cheaply. Aluminium is a good example.** When the USSR entered the 
world aluminium market as an exporter in 1959, the Soviets may have 
calculated that they were making a great profit on this export. The 
situation with other goods which require much power in their produc- 
sion, mainly non-ferrous metals other than the already mentioned 
aluminium, is the same as with aluminium. 

The Soviet Union produced in 1958 4,562 tons of electrosteel,*© 
and a certain amount of pig iron with electric power used instead of 
coke. In the output of pig iron about 4 kwh replace a kilogram of 
coke. With a kilogram of coke costing about 15 kopeks, a kwh of 
electric power must not cost more than 4 kopeks. Interest on the 
invested capital alone is more than this.*” 

In consideration of the expected extreme cheapness of electric 
power, but also out of sheer enthusiasm, the GOELRO Plan also 
went in heavily for electrification of agriculture with the electric plough 
as the source of power,*® but the whole thing did not go beyond the 
talking stage and a little experimenting. It still is noteworthy that the 
talking continued many years after the internal-combustion tractor 
had definitely established itself as the only source of power suitable for 
work in the field. 

Great plans are made (also in the seven-year plan for 1959-65) for 
the industrial expansion of the East, western Siberia, Kazakhstan, and 
even eastern Siberia. The expansion is to be concentrated on heavy 
industry, on steel but mainly non-ferrous metals including aluminium. 
The development is planned to be partly based on very cheap open-cast 
coal (production costs in some coal areas of eastern Siberia are claimed 
to be as low as one-tenth to one-fifth of those of Donets coal). But the 
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main source of energy should be the ‘very cheap’ hydro-electric 
power. The power of the Bratskaya station on the Angara, a tributary 
of the Yenisei, (to be completed soon) is said to cost about one kopek 
per kwh. That at Krasnoyarsk on the Yenisei itself (to be completed 
after 1965) is calculated to cost less, even less than half a kopek.”” 

The development of the East is of course a desirable move. But to 
obtain in full from the older parts of the USSR without interest all the 
capital needed for the construction of the hydro-electric plants and of 
the aluminium, electrical equipment, steel and other factories, may 
turn out an unstable basis, if the USSR ever turns to sensible methods 
of calculating productions costs. 


The development of the East, incidentally, profits also from the 
fact that no interest is calculated on the capital invested in the railways. 


This leads to low rates, which are particularly advantageous for the 
East with its long distances. 


(to be concluded) 


NAuM JASNY 
Washington 


1 The selection of this part of Value and Plan, which is by far not the strongest in it, for discus- 
sion may create a wrong impression of both the volume and the conference. The conference was 
a great improvement over the preceding and first such conference held at Arden, New York, in 
1952. The volume contains a number of excellent papers. Better than good and good _ 
indeed predominate. In spite of the great delay in publication, this writer read large parts of the 
volume with great interest, and at least in this footnote, wants to draw to it the attention of those 
interested. 

The idea of a review of Value and Plan was abandoned not without regret. Along with praise 
and comment for some papers, this writer wanted to express his regret about the fancy (they seem 
to call it picturesque) language to which the professorial clan in the USA seem (at least in this 
field) increasingly prone (readers are apparently expected to be impressed by such phrases as 
‘time streams’). This manner of writing makes him think of Goethe’s ‘Wo ein Gedanke fehlt, da 
nistet sich ein Wort ein’. The absence of a subject index and of sub-headings is also to be regretted: 
all these features together make the book difficult to use. 

2 Until 1952 the calculations are in the forthcoming Soviet Industrialization, 1928-52 
(Chicago University Press, 1961). The figures were brought to 1958 for this note. Let it be 
stressed that all calculations of this writer cited here are only rough estimates, partly based on 
little more than guesses. This writer would be happy if no error either way exceeding 10% 
turned up. 


3 N. Jasny, ‘Peasant-Worker Income Relationships: A Neglected Subject’, Soviet Studies vol. 
XII pp. 14 ff. 

* For the industrial output other than machinery, Norman Kaplan and Richard Moorsteen 
calculated an almost doubling in 1928-58 (see their ‘An Index of Soviet Industrial Output’, The 
American Economic Review, June 1960 p. 314). Since the increase in output per man in the machinery 
industry was considerably larger than the average for the whole industry, a more than doubling 
of output per man in the whole industry during the period stated is indicated. Dimitri Shimkin 
and Frederick Leedy have a rise of output per man in industry of 126.2% in 1928-56 (see their 
‘Soviet Industrial Growth—Its Cost, Extent and Prospects’, Automotive Industries 1958 no. 1 
table 1). In view of the great backwardness of Soviet industry in 1928 and the length of the period 
considered, the rate of increase is by no means surprising. . 

5 V. Molotov in discussing the third five-year plan correctly emphasized that fulfilment is part 
of the plan. See his report, for example, in Voprosy ekonomiki 1939 no. 3 pp. 49-50. It may be 
useful to mention that while many a good intention in plans was frustrated by poor execution, 
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the opposite cases were also important. Many wasteful decisions of plans, as for example on 
electrification of railways, remained unfulfilled because when the time came to act the pressure 
of other needs was too urgent. 

© Campbell (‘Soviet Accounting and Economic Decisions’, pp. 76-94) mainly discussed the 
unfavourable effect of inadequate and poorly adjusted depreciation charges and of non-considera- 
tion of prospecting costs on the production costs and the prices of the goods involved. Unfor- 
tunately he failed to consider the effect of the great variations in turnover taxes, as well 
as the absence of an interest charge which, owing to the great variations in the size of the required 
investment, may exceed in importance all other factors—including those discussed and those not 
discussed by him. 

7 Granick in a paper with the broad title “Technological Policy and Economic Calculation in 
Soviet Industry’ (pp. 271-86) analysed some economic decisions in the machine building and 
metal-working complex of industries, but mainly in lathes in 1928-32, and came to the conclusion 
that ‘the results seem to be what might have been expected if economic calculation within such a 
framework of ‘rational’ expression of supply and demand phenomena were at work’ (p. 286). 

8 Hardt dealt with ‘Investment Policy in the Soviet Electric Power Industry’ (pp. 295-311). 
His conclusion was ‘In that sense, then, we may say investment choices in the Soviet electric 
power industry are rational’ (p. 311). ‘In that sense’ perhaps represented a certain qualification, but 
the statement nevertheless (he certainly did not realize this) was quite an attestation to the NK VD 
(MVD), in whose hands the construction of large hydro-electric plants was during more than 20 
years. James Blackman, who discussed Hardt’s paper, merely restricted himself to the statement 
(p. 317) ‘My guess would be that investments in the power industry have been atypical in the 
direction of less irrationality’. It will be shown that irrationality and inefficiency (as mentioned, it 
is difficult to distinguish between the two) were very large in the power industry. This would 
leave considerable scope for them in the economy as a whole, even if Blackman were in error. 

9 See his Voprosy natsionalnovo dokhoda i finansov SSSR (Problems of National Income and 
Finances of the USSR) (Leningrad and Moscow, 1958) pp. 203-24. And yet Zverev did not, of 
course, think of interest on capital. There is, however, one important factor which reduces the 
unfavourable effect of turnover taxes on the price system. Even boosted greatly by the high 
turnover taxes on consumer goods, nominal wages are rarely so high that use of the relatively 
cheap machinery would appear profitable, where this could be considered irrational. The subject 
needs further study. Turnover taxes are a valuable implement where smoothing out of distorting 
phenomena in price setting is needed, but this role of them is mostly misused. 

10 Bakulev loc. cit. p. 106. In the utilization as fuel, coal made up in 1955 even 77.8% of the 
total, while the share of petroleum was only 8.2%. All calculations, also in the text, are in fuel 
units of 7,000 calories per kilogram. 

11 Data from A. Ya. Abrukh, Sebestoimost elektricheskoi i teplovoi energii (Production Costs of 
Electric Power and Heat Energy) (Moscow and Leningrad, 1959), pp. 73 and 74. 

12 See Table 1 and Ekonomicheskaya effektivnost kapitalnykh vlozhenii i novoi tekhniki (Economic 
Effectiveness of Capital Investment and of New Techniques) (Moscow, 1959) p. 79. Cost data for 
fuel here and below are for 1955. 

13 See Ekonomicheskaya effektivnost ... p. 31. 

14 Z. Peskin, Oplata truda na predpriyatiyakh ugolnoi i slantsevoi promyshlennostyakh (Payment 
of Work in the Enterprises of the Coal and Shale Industries) (Moscow, 1959) p. I10. 

15 Ekonomicheskaya effektivnost . . . p. 30. 

16 Information obtained by Holland Hunter in Moscow. See Soviet Survey, October-December 
1960 p. 88. 

17 Sh. Ya. Turetski, Ocherki planovovo tsenoobrazovaniya v SSSR (Essays on Planned Price- 
Formation in the USSR) (Moscow, 1959) p. 110. 

18 Turetski op. cit. p. 126. 

19 Here cited from Voprosy ekonomiki 1939 no. 3 p. $3. 

20 Ibid. pp. 79-80. 

21 Promyshlennost SSSR (1957) p. 155. 

22 M. Brenner, “The Problem of Petroleum in the USSR’, Voprosy ekonomiki 1958 no. 2. 

23 P. Agukin and A. Shakhmatov, writing on ‘Petroleum and Gas Industries in the sixth five- 
year plan Period’ (Planovoye khozyaistvo 1956 no. 3 p. 38) said that substantial improvement of the 
quality of the petroleum products was not less important than the development of the output 
itself. ‘In the preceding years the problem did not get sufficient attention. In connection with the 
expanding output of almost exclusively petroleum with a large content of sulphur, containing in 
addition to that paraffin, the quality of petroleum products, and in the first place of diesel fuels, 
declined noticeably.’ The authors went on to describe what needed to be done. 

24 This destruction still goes on. See Ekonomicheskaya gazeta 13 October 1960. In Stalingrad 
oblast 44.8% of the gas obtained in processing petroleum was lost in 1959 (see Planovoye khozy- 
aistvo 1960 no. 6 p. 71). 
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25 L. Smyslyayeva, ‘Development of the Gas Industry and Utilization of Gas in the USSR’, 
Voprosy ekonomiki 1960 no. 9 p. 112. 

26 The loss on the output of coal was equivalent to 18% in 1958, and even more in 1959, 
according to P. Potemkin, ‘Differential incomes in Mining’, Voprosy ekonomiki 1960 no. 9 p. 84. 

27 The prices of gas for industrial use were reduced on the average by 27% effective 1 January 
1958. See Abrukh op. cit. p. 91. 

28 Abrukh op. cit. p. 93. 

29 Koldomasov op. cit. p. 22. 

30 In his report to the VIII All-Union Congress of the Soviets; see Plan GOELRO, p. 15. 

31 Hydro-electric power is discussed in somewhat greater detail in ‘Perspective Planning’ 
together with three other essays due to appear as a book. The essay also contains the necessary 
references. 

32 ’The Great Stalin Constructions’, Planovoye khozyaistvo 1951 no. 4 p. 9. 

33 The Stalingrad plant is another hydro-electric power plant on the Volga, just completed. 
Together with Kuibyshev, its construction was decided in 1950. The Stalingrad plant is even larger 
than Kuibyshev. 

34 Pravda 25 April 1956. 

35 A. I. Vadishchev, Gde i kogda budut stroit v 1959-65 gg. (Where and When Construction will 
be done in 1959-65) (Printing office of Gosplan, 1959) p. 32. 

36 Second Five Year Plan, I, p. 106, wanted an increase of the share of hydro-electric plants in 
total power of the so-called ‘raion’ stations from 7.3% in 1932 to 19.5% in 1937, i.e. to a level 
reached only twenty years later. 

37 Ya. Zhukovski and E. Russakovski loc. cit. p. 8. 

38 When a high-voltage transmission line is established from the Kuibyshev station to Moscow, 
at least power is conducted to an area which must ship in fuel over long distances. But the seven- 
year plan provides for a high-voltage line from Stalingrad to the Donbass, where power stations 
can operate on otherwise unusable culm. There is, however, some advantage from this caused by 
the seasonality of the flow of water used by the hydro-electric power plants. See below. 

39 A. A. Stepankov discussed ‘The Economic Effectiveness of Capital Investment and of New 
Techniques in the Power Industry’ in the Symposium Ekonomicheskaya effektivnost kapitalnykh 
vlozhenii i novoi tekhniki pp. 356-65. The author fully recognized—at long last—the inadequacy 
of the calculation of production costs of electric power as normally made in the USSR. In 
addition to production costs, he calculated the value of the produced power by use of a mile-long 
formula, which still yielded a cost of hydro-electric power less than two-thirds of that of thermal 
stations. The principal weakness of his calculation is that the 9% (10% if the 1% of profit is 
included) for depreciation and interest he uses are applied to a value which is much less than half 
the total value of the hydro-electric stations (a simple calculation easily demonstrates this). 

4° The hydro-electric plant with 61% of total funds spent was that at Mingechaur. The plant 
was already among the targets of the third five-year plan (p. 132). In Planovoye khozyaistvo 1939 
no. 8 pp. 106-18, one can read a song about the great advantages of this plant. A quarter of a 
century or thereabouts will have passed if and when this plant is completed. See the essay 
mentioned (in note 31) for the reason to put in the ‘if’. 

41 Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1958 g. p. 218. 

42 Pravda 3 February 1959. 

43 Promyshlennost SSSR (1957) p. 176. 

** Reported by Novikov at the XXI Party Congress, Pravda 3 February 1959. 

45 Eighteen to 22 kwh are utilized per kilogram of aluminium. 

46 Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1958 g. p. 189. 

47 Some electrosteel may be produced due to its superior quality. 

48 Plan GOELRO (and edn., 1955) pp. 92-139. 

49 If interest for the time of construction and all other costs are properly calculated, the total 
construction cost of the Bratskaya station may well exceed 2,500 rubles per kw. At 10% for 
interest and depreciation, this makes 250 rubles per kw. per year, or more than 5 kopeks per kwh 
(the average utilization of hydro-electric power stations was 4,700 hours in the USSR in 19$5). 
The real total cost of power of Bratskaya may be 6-7 times that claimed for it in the Soviet 
professional press. The difference may be even larger (in percentage terms) with reference to the 
Krasnoyarsk station. 








EMPLOYMENT IN THE SOVIET ECONOMY: 
AN INTERIM SOLUTION TO A PUZZLE 


Despite the swelling flow of economic statistics out of the Soviet 
Union, one subject, employment of labour, still remains essentially 
on the missing list. Some types of data have, of course, been published, 
but nothing approaching a systematic and comprehensive set of 
accounts. The most promising sign so far is publication this year of 
selected statistics on full-time employment of agricultural labour, 
including collective farmers, in the first postwar handbook devoted 
entirely to agricultural statistics, Selskoye khozyaistvo SSSR. Perhaps a 
handbook of labour statistics will now follow, but one cannot overlook 
the possibility that some time may intervene. The purpose of this note 
is to provide a stopgap set of employment accounts, pieced together 
from fragments published to date, with the hope that it will be better 
than nothing—and that it will soon be superseded. 


Puzzle and Solution | 

The published data on employment consist of the familiar per- 
centage distribution of persons engaged in the economy by type of 
employment and economic sector, supplemented by .absolute figures 
on wage and salary earners, members of producer cooperatives, and 
some members of collective farms, the last being just published. 
Efforts to fit these pieces of puzzle together are frustrated by inadequacy 
of explanatory notes and a general mismatching of years and classifi- 
cations. When the puzzle seems to have been solved, contradictions 
almost immediately show up, proving that something has gone 
wrong. Even when the more basic contradictions have finally been 
eliminated, as seems to be the case in the ‘solution’ presented here, one 
can be sure that some details are at best only approximately correct and 
others most likely in substantial error. 

We may consider, first of all, the ‘distribution of population engaged 
in the national economy of the Soviet Union, by branches of material 
production and non-productive branches’, which we refer to here as 
the percentage distribution by type of employment. In the various 
editions of Narodnoye khozyaistvo since 1956, this distribution has been 
published for 1940, 1950, and 1955-1959. In each case, percentages are 
given to the nearest tenth of a point. Each of the distributions for 1955, 
1956, 1958, and 1959 initially appeared shortly after the close of the 
year and may therefore be assumed to be based on preliminary data. 
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This is definitely the case for 1958 since a revised version has appeared 
in the latest statistical handbook. 

The distribution is broken down into two major categories: material 
production and ‘non-productive’ activities. The first has in turn six 
subdivisions: wage earners (rabochiye); engineering and_ technical 
workers, salaried personnel, junior service personnel, and trade 
workers (rabotniki); members of industrial cooperatives; members of 
collective farms engaged in collectivized activities and in private 
farming; self-employed peasants and artisans; and members of families 
(of rural hired personnel) engaged in private farming. The second 
major category has two subdivisions that are not coordinate with 
those just enumerated: persons engaged in education and medical care; 
and persons engaged in housing and communal services, passenger 
transport, ‘non-productive’ communication, staff of governmental 
administrative organs (including ‘public’ and cooperative units), and 
finance. The missing element making it impossible to reconstruct the 
absolute figures simply and directly is a statistic on members of collective 
farms engaged in ‘non-productive’ activities. 

There seem, however, to be enough relationships specified to 
enable one to work out absolute magnitudes on the basis of simul- 
taneous equations involving three unknowns: total number of persons 
engaged in the economy, total number of collective farmers, and 
persons engaged in ‘non-productive’ transportation and communi- 
cation. One approach used here is the following. The first two sub- 
divisions under material production (see above) may be taken as 
covering wage and salary earners in industry, construction, agri- 
culture, forestry, ‘productive’ transportation and communication, 
and trade, plus members of producer cooperatives in trade. Next, 
persons engaged in education and medical health may be taken as 
covering both members of collective farms and wage and salary 
earners in those sectors. Finally, persons engaged in other ‘non- 
productive’ activities may be taken as covering remaining wage and 
salary earners. These relationships, when filled in with known data, 
turn out to be mutually consistent and to yield a solution, as can be 
seen from Table 3. . 

The magnitudes thus derived also help one to translate the per- 
centage distribution by economic sector into absolute quantities. 
Unfortunately, the two kinds of published percentage distributions— 
those by type of employment and by economic sector—have in 
common only the years since 1955; the distribution by economic 
sector applies in addition to 1913, 1928, and 1937. In reconstructing 
the latter in absolute data, one must work solely from the percentages 
given for economic sectors. The resulting figures are bound to have a 
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wider margin of error than those for other years because, first, economic 
sectors are broadly defined and, second, percentages are rounded to 
the nearest point instead of to a tenth of a point. Some recently pub- 
lished data on employment in collective farms make it possible to 
derive an even more tenuous breakdown by economic sector for 
1940 and 1950, years with a percentage breakdown by type of employ- 
ment but not by economic sector. Reconstructed data by economic 
sector are presented in Table 1. 

As already indicated, the main problem is the way in which members 
of collective farms are to be allocated. The handbook of agricultural 
statistics published in 1960, Selskoye khozyaistvo SSSR, gives some 
very useful information on this matter, but as usual it is incomplete, 
ambiguous, unsystematic, and largely imcomparable with other 
information. It takes a good deal of interpreting and inferring, some- 
times from vague hints, to put together a systematic statistical account, 
and there are not a few opportunities for making mistakes. The 
product of our effort is summarized in Table 5. We may observe here 
that the weakest data are those for trade in all years and those for 1937 
in all categories. From the estimated total persons engaged in the 
economy and the published percentage in trade, our estimates of 
collective farmers engaged in trade-like activities could be under- 
stated by 300,000 to 400,000 persons, in which case our estimates 
would be equally understated for collective farmers in industry and 
equally overstated for those in construction. In order for this to be 
the case, however, the actual percentages of persons engaged in trade 
would have to be a half percentage point above the published (rounded). 
percentages in all relevant years; that is, the published percentages 
would have to be taken as rounded downward to the maximum 


degree. 


Brief Observations on the Reconstructed Accounts 

One point that stands out from our reconstruction of official employ- 
ment data is that peasants and members of collective farms have been 
treated differently from wage and salary earners. The latter have been 
counted in terms of full-time equivalents (average annual numbers), 
while the former—at least those engaged in agriculture and educational 
activities from 1937 onward—have been counted in terms of the 
number engaged in the month of peak employment. To our know- 
ledge the statistical sources do not explain how that number is calculated, 
but we may suppose it represents the total number of different persons 
who worked at any time during the month in question, normally 
June. This method of measuring employment of collective farmers is 
in process of change, since the recent handbook of agricultural statistics 
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gives basic employment data in terms of average annual number, 
apparently the yearly average of monthly employment calculated in 
the described way. Incidentally, changes are also made in data on 
agricultural wage and salary earners in that handbook, and we may 
perhaps look forward to significant revisions in published data on 
employment throughout the economy. One might even speculate 
that systematic accounts of absolute data will soon be forthcoming, 
now that agricultural employment has been placed on a comparable 
footing with employment elsewhere in the economy. 

There is some uncertainty about the basis for measuring several 
other categories of employment. From internal evidence one may 
infer that employment of members of collective farms engaged in 
industry, construction, and trade has been expressed in some kind of 
full-time equivalents, but their exact nature remains a mystery. Nothing 
definite is known about the units of measurement for members of 
cooperatives, self-employed persons, and collective farmers and unpaid 
family workers on private agricultural plots. 

Another point that emerges from our reconstructed accounts is that 
only wage and salary earners are counted in industrial employment for 
1913 and 1928, making the published percentage distributions by 
economic sector incomparable with those for later years. It is difficult 
to understand why this was done, since an official estimate has been 
published for all presons engaged in industry in 1913, both in total 
number and in full-time equivalents. The latter, 5.4 million, is con- 
siderably larger than the average annual number of wage and salary 
earners, about 3.8 million. Hence the percentages of persons engaged 
in industry in both 1913 and 1928 were significantly higher than the 
published figures, and the percentages in other sectors significantly 
lower. 

Adjusting agricultural employment to full-time equivalents and 
correcting the understatement of industrial employment for early 
years, we derive the data in Tables 2 and 4. The adjusted data, parti- 
cularly for agriculture, would be approximate under the best of 
circumstances; they are even more so here. Nevertheless, they seem 
preferable for most purposes to the mixed bag of figures in Tables 1 
and 3, since they more adequately reflect relative inputs of labour into 
different sectors of the economy and movements in them over time. 

According to our estimates in full-time equivalents, the man-years 
of labour employed in the Soviet economy have multiplied about 2.3 
times over the entire Soviet period: 1.4 times in agriculture and 3.9 
times elsewhere. Employment in agriculture rose up to World War II 
but has declined since then, with an absolute shift of 5 to 6 million 
man-years into other sectors. Over the years since 1950, the period for 
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which our estimates are probably most reliable, agricultural employ- 
ment fluctuated between 33 and 34 million man-years without any 
apparent trend. Beneath this overall stability, there has been an increase 
of about 2.4 million man-years for wage and salary earners matched 
by a similar decrease for collective farmers. Employment in private 
agriculture, on the part of collective farmers and others, rose by 
almost 1.5 million man-years. Out of an increase of almost 7 million 
man-years in the entire economy over both 1950-1955 and 1955-1959, 
4 million were channelled into industry in the first period in contrast 
with only about 1 million in the second. The composition of industrial 
employment changed significantly in the second period, however, 
with a shift to the status of wage and salary earners by collective 
farmers accounting for more than a million man-years and by members 
of producer cooperatives accounting for about an additional half 
million. The annual increase in employment in the economy was 
about 2 million in 1956 and 1957, lesss than half a million in 1958, and 
almost 3 million in 1959. The results for the last two years may well 
reflect cause and effect of the recent changes in Soviet secondary 
education. 

The rather steady decline in the importance of collective farmers 
and the self-employed is shown in the distribution by type of employ- 
ment (see Tables 3 and 4). The man-years accounted for by collective 
farmers in all their activities have declined, according to our estimates, 
by about 3 million since 1940, while those accounted for by wage and 
salary earners have risen by more than 25. million. Self-employed 
persons have fallen to a token number from their level of about 3 
million in 1937 and 7.4 million in 1940, just after the acquisition of 
new territories. Wage and salary earners accounted for 59 per cent. of 
all man-years of employment in 1959 as compared with 40 per cent. in 
1940 and 49 per cent. in 1950. 


Concluding Remarks 

As stated at the start, the purpose of this note has been to reconstruct 
a set of employment statistics that may be useful in economic analysis 
until something better comes along. Many of the figures are obviously 
subject to uncomfortably wide margins of error and must be handled 
with caution. At the same time, the various accounts seem to be intern- 
ally consistent in general and to present a broad picture that makes 
economic sense. If nothing else, they may serve as a basis for improved 
estimates until adequate Soviet statistics are published. 


G. WARREN NUTTER 


University of Virginia 
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Data for 1913 cover interwar Soviet territory; for other years, current Soviet territory. Data 
not otherwise identified apply to wage and salary earners. The source of all wage and 
earners is as follows: 1913, 13 Ill-47, as derived mainly from 1 and 2; 1958 and 1959, 7, 588f; 
other years, 6, 658f. Economic sectors are defined in accord with the coverage effective in 1959 
and defined in the last two references, except that faculty members of institutions of higher 
learning have been transferred from line 31 to line 29, as separately footnoted. Data in the recent 
handbook of agricultural statistics indicate that some of the wage and salary earners in agriculture 
are being reclassified into other sectors (cf. data in lines 12-14 above with those in 8, 450). From 
data now available, the reclassification cannot be fully reconstructed. 


A blank space indicates absence of published data. The following categories are not included 
among persons engaged in the economy in official statistics and hence here as well: members of 
the armed forces; students; probably persons forced to work while imprisoned; and probably 
domestics and day labourers from 1940 on. 


Footnotes 


a For members of collective farms in agriculture and education, apparently number of persons 
engaged (including juveniles and elderly persons according to 8, 450) in month of peak employ- 
ment; for others, full-time equivalents. 


b For 1955-1958, members of collective farms working in tractor brigades (see Table 5, line 
10) have been excluded from MTS and RTS workers and included with members of collective 
farms. 


¢ Included in agriculture. 


d Apparently includes self-employed persons amounting as a residual to 4.2 million for 1913 
and 1.2 million for 1928. 


¢ Faculty members of institutions of higher learning have been excluded from scientific 
research and allied services and included in educational services. These amount to the following 
(thousands): 1914 (used for 1913), 61; 1928, 8; 1939 (used for 1937), 60; 1940, 61; 1950, 86; 1955, 
119; 1956, 125; 1957, 132; 1958, 136; and 1959, 138. Data are from 4, 233; 6, 843; and 7, 754. 
The figure for 1928 is that for 1914 extrapolated by the number of students (from 3, 209). 


f Includes capital repairs to buildings and structures, well-drilling, and designing and pros- 
pecting organizations. 


& Includes domestics and day labourers amounting to (thousands) ; 1913, 1,200; 1928, 809; and 
1937, 246. Data from 13, III-47. 


Special Notes on Derivation of Data 
Line 1 


1913, 1928, 1937: Derived from percentage distribution by economic sector (6, 654) and wage 
and salary earners in industry and construction, transportation and communi- 
cation, and education and medical services. The range of possible values is as 
follows (millions): 1913, 45.1-50.4; 1928, $4.6-59.9; 1937, 65.4-66.3. 

Other years: See Table 3, line 1. 


Line 2 
1913, 1928: Wage and salary earners only, since this is the only datum consistent with the 
published percentage distribution by economic sector (see line 1) and other 
known data. 
1940, 1950: Sum of components. 


Other years: Residual, combined industry and construction (derived from line 1 and 
published percentage distribution) minus construction (line 7). Since the 
percentage for industry and construction rose from 31 in 1958 to 32 in 1959, 
we have rounded the percentage down for 1959 and up for 1958. 
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Line 4 


1937: 
1940 on: 


Line 5 


1937, 1940: 
1950: 


Other years: 


Line 6 


1937: 


Other years: 


Line 7 


All years: 


Line 9 


1937: 


Line 10 


Other years: 


1940, 1950: 
Other years: 


Line 15 
1940, 1950: 


Other years: 


Line 16 


1937: 
Other years: 


Line 17 


1913: 
Other years: 


Line 21 


1940, 1950: 
Other years: 


Line 26 


1937: 
Other years: 


Line 27 


1940, 1950: 
Other years: 


Line 28 
All years: 

Line 30 
1937: 
Other years: 
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9, 40. 
See Table 3, line 5. 


1950 extrapolated by number of industrial and fishing ‘collective farms’ 
(6, 349). 


Residual, members of collective farms minus other components (see Table 5, 
lines 12 and 24). 


Residual, total for industry (line 2) minus other components. 


Average, 1935 (410 thousand, from 10, 14) and 1939 (600 thousand, from 
13, II-102). 


Residual, all self-employed persons (see Table 3, line 9) minus those in 
agriculture (line 17). 


Sum of components. 


Residual, all man-years of collective farmers not in agriculture (2.3 million, 
from 12, 109) minus those in industry, trade, and education (lines 5, 27, and 
30). 


See Table 5, line 7. 


Sum of components. 


Residual, agriculture and forestry (derived from line 1 and published per- 
centage distribution) minus forestry (line 18). 


See Table 5, line 21. 
Residual, all agriculture (line 10) minus other components. 


Assumed same as 1940. 
See Table 3, line 10. 


Residual, all agriculture (line 10) minus wage and salary earners (line 11). 


Members of collective farms (Table 3, line 13) times ratio, independent 
peasant households to collective farm households (from percentage data in 
6, 346). 


Sum of components. 
Derived from line 1 and published percentage distribution. 


Assumed same as 1940. 
See Table 3, line 7. 


See Table 5, line 8. 
Residual, all trade (line 21) minus other components. 


Sum of components. 


Assumed same as 1940. 
Derived simultaneously with line 1 (see Table 3, line 1). 
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INTERIM SOLUTION 


EsTIMATED Persons ENGAGED IN THE ECONOMY IN FULL-TIME EQUIVALENTS, 


1913 
All sectors, total 38.6 
Industry 5-9 
Agriculture 24.2 


Educational services 0.2 


Other sectors 8.2 


Sums and detail may not be consistent because of rounding. 


p: Preliminary data. For 1956, only in part. 


General Note 


TABLE 2 





BY Economic Sector: Soviet UNION, 1913-1959 
(million full-time equivalents) 


1928 

40.1 
5-5 

27.4 
0.7 
6.5 


1937 
62.8 
12.9 
34.0 
2.3 
13.6 


1940 
74-4 
14.6 
39.0 
2.8 


18.0 


1950 
75.8 
17.6 
33-9 
3.6 


20.7 


1955 
82.7 
21.5 
33-5 
4-5 


23.2 


1956p 


84.5 
22.0 
33.6 

4.6 
24.3 


1957 
86.5 
22.1 
34.2 
4.8 
25.4 
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1958 
86.9 
22.2 
33.0 

4.8 


27.0 


Data for 1913 cover interwar Soviet territory; for other years, current Soviet territory. Except 
as noted below, data for members of collective farms in agriculture and education are taken from 
Table 5, lines 9 and $; other data, from Table 1. The breakdown of ‘other sectors’ (line §) is the 
same as in Table 1, since those data have not been adjusted. For 1959, the figure given here for 
agriculture corresponds closely to the official Soviet estimate of 33 million given in 8, 450. 
However, wage and salary earners are given as 4.7 million in the latter as compared with $.9 
million in the present estimate. The other, offsetting difference between the two estimates 
would seem to be that we have adjusted the number of collective farmers in private agriculture 
downward to estimate full-time equivalents, whereas Soviet statisticians apparently have not. 


Special Notes on Derivation of Data 


Line 1 


1913, 1928, 1937: Sum of components. 


Other years: Table 4, line 1. 


Line 2 


1913, 1928: From study in progress, National Bureau of Economic Research. The 


official Soviet estimate for 1913 is 5.4 million (see 6, 131). 


Line 3 


1928: Estimate of S. Strumilin (11, 18). 


1913: Sum, wage and salary earners plus others estimated in full-time equivalents. 
The latter is derived from peak employment (Table 1, lines 15-17) times 1928 
ratio of estimated full-time equivalents (25.7 million from Strumilin’s estimate 
above minus wage and salary earners in Table 1, line 11) to estimated peak em- 
ployment (42.0 million in Table 1, line 17). 





hosop 
89.7 
22.7 
33-4 
$.1 
28.6 
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Data cover current Soviet territory. Unless otherwise noted, data are derived from total 
persons engaged (line 1) and the published percentage distribution by type of employment (5, 
202; 6, 655; and 7, $84). For 1958, there were two such distributions, and we have assumed that 
the earlier one (6, 655) corresponds to preliminary data. Since the distribution for 1956 has not 
been republished in recent handbook, we have assumed that it also corresponds to preliminary 
data. In accord with past experience, all data for 1959 published to date may be presumed to be 
preliminary and subject to revision. See the text for more discussion of this point. 


Footnotes 


a See same note, Table 1. 


b For 1955-1958, members of collective farms in tractor brigades (see Table 5, line 10) have 
been excluded from wage earners and included with members of collective farms in ‘material’ 
production. 


c¢ Members of producer cooperatives in trade and allied services have been excluded from 
salary earners (including trade workers) and included with members of producer cooperatives. 


Special Notes on Derivation Data 


Line 1 

All years: Derived from published percentage distribution by type of employment and 
from other data as follows. First, the categories of wage and salary earners 
(including trade workers) in ‘material’ production were taken to cover all 
wage and salary earners in industry, construction, agriculture, forestry, 
transportation, communication, and trade, plus members of producer 
cooperatives in trade, minus ‘non-productive’ wage and salary earners in 
transportation and communication (an unknown datum). Second, the 
category of persons engaged in education, scientific research, and medical 
services was taken to cover wage and salary earners and members of collective 
farms (an unknown datum) engaged in those sectors. (Geological exploration 
and hydrometric services were excluded before 1957 and included after.) 
Third, the category of persons engaged in other ‘non-productive’ activities 
was taken to cover wage and salary earners in finance, housing and communal 
services, miscellaneous activities, governmental administration, and ‘non- 
productive’ transportation and communication (an unknown datum, 
already mentioned). (Geological exploration and hydrometric services were 
included before 1957 and excluded after.) These three relations provide three 
equations for solving the two unknowns already mentioned plus the third 
unknown: total persons engaged in the economy. Because the published 
percentages are rounded, solutions exist as a range of possible quantities. In 
the case of each year, the value selected for total persons engaged in the 
economy is such that the sum of wage and salary earners derived from it 
and the percentage distribution is equal, allowance being made for rounding, 
to the known figure. 


Line 5 





1940: 
1955: 
1958p: 

1959: 

Other years: 


Line 6 


1955: 
1958p: 
1959: 

Other years: 


Izvestiya, 17 Oct. 1940. 
4, 189. 
6, 656. 
7, 585. 


Sum of components. The published (preliminary) figure for 1956 is 1.2 
million (5, 203), or 0.1 million larger than the derived figure given here. 


4, 44- 

6, 131. 

7, 138. 

See general note above. The published (preliminary) figure for 1956 is 1.1 
million (5, 50), or 0.1 million larger than the derived figure given here. 
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Line 7 


1950: Assumed same as 1940. 
1956: Residual, difference between published figures for lines 5 and 6, which see. 
1957: Assumed same as 1958p. 
1958: Assumed same as 1959p. 
Other years: Residual, line 5 minus line 6. 


Lines 13 and 15 
All years: Derived simultaneously with line 1, which see. 


TABLE 4 


ESTIMATED PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE ECONOMY IN FULL-TIME EQUIVALENTS, 
BY TYPE OF EMPLOYMENT: SOviET UNION, 1940-1959 
(million full-time equivalents) 


1940 1950 1955 1956p 1957 1958 1959p 
Total 74.4 75.8 82.7 84.5 86.5 86.9 89.7 
Employment sector 
‘Material’ production 65.2 64.9 70.1 72.4 73.0 72.6 74.6 
Members of collective farms 32.0 31.2 30.3 30.5 29.5 27.5 27.7 
Others 33.2 33-7 39.8 41.9 43.5 45.1 46.9 
‘Non-productive’ activities 9.3 10.9 12.6 13.0 13.5 14.3 1$.1 
Members of collective farms _— 0.1 0.2 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.4 
Others 9.2 10.7 12.2 12.6 13.1 14.0 14.7 
Employment status 
Members of collective farms 32.1 31.4 30.7 30.9 29.9 27.8 28.1 
Others 42.3 44.4 §2.0 $3-6 $6.6 $9.1 61.6 


Sums and detail may not be consistent because of rounding. 


p: Preliminary data. For 1956, only in part. 


General Note 


Data cover current Soviet territory. Members of collective farms in full-time equivalents are 
taken from Table 5; other data, from Table 3. 
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General Note 

Data cover current Soviet territory. Only those data marked with an asterisk (*) have been 
taken directly from Soviet sources; all other data have been derived indirectly and are subject to 
error of unknown degree. The relationships attributed to data in the lower part of the table have 
not been drawn from explicit statements in Soviet sources, but have been inferred from the 
seeming consistency of the component elements, some of which have been derived indirectly in 
Tables 1 and 3. As we have reconstructed che data, there turns out to be no difference between 
full-time equivalents and number in the month of peak employment in the case of members of 
collective farmers engaged in tractor brigades, construction, trade, and industry. It would seem 
most likely, if our reconstruction is essentially correct, that these data are expressed in full-time 


equivalents in both places. It is also possible that we have been wrong in our reconstruction. 

The maze of interdependence of data may be less difficult to follow if we indicate here the 
data (by numbers of the lines involved) for each year that are either taken directly from a primary 
source or derived essentially independently of each other: 


1937: 8, 14, 14 and 21 together, 17, 24, and 24, 20, 19, and 17 together. 
1940: 4, 8, 13, 14, 17, and 24. 

1950: 4, 8, 9, 13, 14, and 17, 

1953: 4, 6, 8, 9, and 15. 

1955 on: 4a, 6, 7, and 8 together, 8, 11, 7 and 12 together, 13, 15, and 17. 


Footnotes 


a Apparently persons engaged in detskiye uchrezhdeniya (see 8, 450), which would seem to 
include nurseries, children’s summer camps, and similar activities. 

b Apparently persons engaged in kulturno-bytoviye uchrezhdeniya (see ibid.), which may be 
translated as ‘public amenities’, though this does not seem to clarify the nature of activities 


involved. 


Special Notes on Derivation of Data 


Line 1 
All years: Sum of components. 
Line 1a 
19§§-1959: Residual, line 1 minus line ro. 
Line 2 
1937, 1940: Line 14 times 1940 ratio (0.90), line 9 to line 21. 


1950: 
Other years: 


Line 14 times 1955 ratio (0.87), line 9 to line 21. 
For each year, line 14 times ratio, line 11 to line 23. Ratios, in order of years 
from 1955, are: 0.86, 0.83, 0.82, 0.81, and 0.82. 


Line 3 
All years: Sum of components. 
Line 4 
1937: Sum of components. 
1940-1953, 1959: 8, 450. 
1955-1958: Sum, lines 5 and 6. 
Line 4a 
1955-1958: 8, 450. 
1959: Residual, line 4 minus line 10. 
Line 5 
1937: Assumed same as 1940. 
1953, 1959: Residual, line 4 minus line 6 (both from Soviet source). 
Other years: Line 17 times 1959 ratio (about 0.6). line § to line 17. 
Line 6 
1937-1950: Sum of components. 
Other years: 8, 459. 
Line 7 
1937: Residual derived in Table 1, line 9. 
1940, 1950: Residual, line 4 minus sum, lines 5, 8, and 9. 


Other years: 


Residual, line 6 minus sum, lines 8 and 9. 
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Line 8 
1940: 
1950: 
Other years: 

Line 9 


1940-1953, 1959: 
1955-1958: 


Line 10 


1955-1958: 
1959: 


Line 11 


1955-1958: 
1959: 


Line 12 


All years: 


Lines 13 and 13a 


1937: 
Other years: 


Line 14 


1937, 1940: 


19$0: 
1955-1959: 


Line 15 


1937, 1940: 
1950: 
Other years: 


Line 16 


All years: 


Line 17 


1937: 
1953: 
Other years: 


Line 18 


All years: 


Line 19 


All years. 


Line 20 


All years: 


Line 21 


1937, 1940: 
1950, 1953: 
Other years: 
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Assumed same as 1937. 
Assumed same as 1953. 
Residual derived in Table 1, line 27. 


8, 450. 
Sum, lines 10 and 11. 


Residual, line 4 minus line 4a. 
Since probably a preliminary figure, assumed same as 1958. 


8, 450. 
Residual, line 9 minus line 11. 


Assumed same as line 24. 


Sum of components. 
See Table 3, line 19. 


Sum, lines 14 and 21, apportioned by 1950 data for lines individually. For 
1937, sum is residual derived in Table 1, line 15; for 1940, residual derived 
in this table as line 13 minus other components. 


Average of same item, 1955-1957. 
Residual, line 13 minus line 15. 


Sum of components. 
Residual, line 13 minus line 14. 
8, 460. Given in thousands. 


Sum of components. 


Assumed same as 1940. 
Line § times 1959 ratio, line 17 to line 5s. 


Derived simultaneously with total persons engaged in the economy (see 
Table 3, line 1). 


Sum of components. 
Assumed same as line 7. 
Assumed same as line 8. 
See line 14. 


Line 9 times 1955 ratio (1.15), line 21 to line 9. 


Residual, collective farmers in both private and collectivized agriculture 
(Table 1, line 15) minus line 14. 
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Line 22 


1955-1959: Assumed same as line 10. 


Line 23 
1955-1959: Residual, line 21 minus line 22. 
Line 24 
1937, 1940: 1950 extrapolated by number of industrial and fishing ‘collective farms’ (6, 
349). 
1950: Residual, line 13 minus other components. 
1953: Residual, line 15 minus other components. 
Other years: Residual derived in Table 1, line 5. 
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ADDENDUM 


Shortly after this note was written, data on employment from the Soviet census for 
January 15, 1959 were published in Vestnik statistiki, 1960 no. 12. While not directly 
comparable with the estimates presented in this note, they do offer a rough cross- 
check as well as information of a supplementary kind. The census data apply to total 
numbers employed, both part- and full-time, classified by category of primary 
employment. For wage and salary earners (including members of producer co- 
operatives and a few other miscellaneous groups not normally counted in this classifi- 
cation), the census report gives a total number of 63.0 million and an average annual 
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number of 58.9 million, a difference of 6 to 7 per cent. It also gives the same com- 
parison for collective farmers, apparently excluding members of industrial and 
fishing ‘collective farms’ (see Table 6 below, footnote a). 

Some comparisons of the census data with ours are presented in Table 6. The two 
sets of figures do not seem to be seriously inconsistent when account is taken of the 
differences in time periods and concepts of employment. As usual, agricultural 
employment offers the most difficult problems of interpretation. For example, the 
collective farmers classified by the census as engaged in agriculture are only a half 
million fewer than those in all sectors (excluding industry), while in terms of peak 
employment or full-time equivalents they are at least 3 million fewer. This dis- 
crepancy may mean that farming is still considered the principal occupation of most 
of those who work part-time and seasonally—one would think in very large numbers— 
in other activities. In view of the employment of almost 10 million persons in private 
farming as given by the census, it may be that our figure of 6.5 million for peak 
employment should actually apply, without downward adjustment, to full-time 
employment instead. 


TABLE 6 


ESTIMATES OF 1959 EMPLOYMENT IN TABLES I-5 COMPARED WITH DATA FROM THE 
Soviet CENSUS OF I5 JANUARY 1959 


(thousands) 
Estimates in Tables 1-5 
Census Data, Persons 
Persons Engaged 
Engaged in Month 
Part and Full of Peak Full-Time 
Time Employment Equivalents 
Members of collective farms in collectivized activities 

All but industry ne Ss - ae Ba - 32,2804 29,600 24,5003 
Agriculture _ .. “< dei - 31,723 26,200 21,500 
Rural family members in n private farming bs 34 “a 9,793 6,500 $§,900 
Self-employed persons .. <a a - 266 300 
Agriculture .. os ots on in dn - 92 100 
Others = gs Bs Zi ss - - 174 200 
Civilian employment excl. private farming a = 95,315> 83,800 
Industry, construction, transportation, & communication 36,575 36,700 
Agriculture .. i i it ve 38,426 32,100 27,500 
Members of collective farms - pd ‘a - 31,723 26,200 21,500 
Wage and salary earners .. ie oe i bs 6,611 $,855 
Self-employed cs os = _ is “a 92 100 
Trade and allied services . as om a $,171 4,800 
Education, science, and medical services .. a i 9,793 10,000 9,700 
Others .. ne ss ne a a - = 4,660 4,974 


Source: Tables in this article and the census reports of TsSU in Vestnik statistiki 1960 no. 12 
pp. 4 ff. 

a Census figure assumed to exclude industrial and fishing ‘collective farms’ since it is accom- 
panied in the source with the same figure for full-time equivalents as given here. 


b Members of the armed forces are given as 3,623 and unallocated persons as 192. 














VOLUNTARISM AND DETERMINISM IN 
BOLSHEVIST DOCTRINE 


In a recent number of the US journal Problems of Communism! Mr. 
R. V. Daniels drew attention to the importance attributed in Soviet 
olitical theory to the role of the conscious human will as the active 
oa in history. Much that is in that paper is acute and illuminating, 
but there are a few points on which I feel that more should be said. 
The first arises from the statement: “Prior to the Russian Revolution, 
and in large measure up to 1929, the deterministic understanding of 
historical materialism held sway without dispute among Marxists.’ 
On the meaning of such expressions as “deterministic understanding’, 
‘determinism’, I shall have a word to say later. For the moment I shall 
take a ‘deterministic understanding of historical materialism’ to mean 
one according to which political change is the inevitable result of 
spontaneous, automatic social development, itself due to the operation 
of economic factors (the appropriate term would not be ‘deterministic’ 
but ‘pre-deterministic’). To illustrate his point, Mr. Daniels quotes 
Plekhanov’s criticism (made in 1904) of the Leninist doctrine of the 
role of the intelligentsia as the vehicle of socialist ideas: 


Does there exist an economic necessity which calls forth in the proletariat a demand 
for socialism, makes it instinctively socialistic, and impels it—even if left to its own 
resources—on the road to social revolution . . .? Lenin denies this, in face of the 
clearly expressed opinions of all the theorists of scientific socialism. 


Plekhanov was here writing in a Menshevik paper as a political 
opponent of Lenin. It is important to observe that earlier he had more 
than once expressed the contrary view. A year before, at the second 
congress of the party, he had defended Lenin’s conception of the 
revolutionary function of the intelligentsia: 


Lenin was writing,” not a treatise on the philosophy of history, but a polemical 
article against the ‘economists’, who said: “We must wait and see what goal the 
working class reaches by itself, without the aid of the “revolutionary bacillus” ’. 
The latter was forbidden to say anything at all to the workers, precisely because it 
was the ‘revolutionary bacillus’, i.e. because it possessed theoretical consciousness. 
But if you remove the ‘bacillus’, then all that is left is the unconscious mass, into 
which consciousness has to be introduced from outside.‘ 


Plekhanov was not expressing an opinion that was new to him or 
was forced upon him by the exigencies of his brief political alliance 
with Lenin. Nearly twenty years before, discussing the role of the 
revolutionary intellectual in the socialist movement, he had written: 


The social democrat . . . will introduce into the working class the consciousness 
without which it is impossible to begin a serious struggle against capital. And, by 
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introducing this consciousness, he will be contributing to the revolutionary move- 
ment a measure of strength, solidity and intensivity which was unthinkable so long 
as people adhered to the old ‘programmes’.® 


The notion, therefore, that revolutionary consciousness did not 
develop automatically in the proletariat but required to be injected 
from without was not peculiar to Lenin. It is worth while to insist upon 
this point, because it affords an illustration of the principal problem 
which faced the early Russian Marxists: how to adapt to Russian 
conditions a body of economic, social and political doctrine which 
was constructed by West-Europeans in Western Europe and with a 
view to West-European conditions. The intelligentsia, as a considerable, 
disaffected, and to a large extent revolutionary, social group, existed 
only in Russia, of the major European countries. Its problems, and in 
particular its role in the revolutionary movement, were not treated 
at length by Marx and Engels, who were concerned with a different 
type of society. The socialist revolution which they believed to be 
inevitable would come about through the development of capitalism 
to the utmost extent of which it was capable: capitalism, steadily 
ruining the middle class and, in particular, the peasantry, would create 
an ever-increasing mass of proletarians living in progressively worse 
material conditions; sooner or later the proletarians would refuse to 
accept the social order which disinherited them. The result would be 
the revolution (that things have not turned out that way is irrelevant 
to the present discussion). In Russia, however, capitalism was at only 
an early stage of development and therefore the socialist revolution 
as Marx thought of it was not to be expected there, at least for a long 
time to come. On the other hand there existed in Russia an intensely 
revolutionary group, the left wing of the intelligentsia. Its extremism 
had nothing to do with the revolutionary passion which, according to 
Marx, the development of capitalism would generate in the proletariat, 
yet it was this group that produced practically all the Russian Marxists 
of the first two generations. It was inevitable that they should try to 
devise a justification in Marxist terms of their own activity as revolu- 
tionary Marxists. Such a justification was not to be found in the 
existing Marxian texts. In Western Europe there were individuals of 
middle-class origin in the socialist movement, but they were so few in 
relation to the membership of the socialist parties that they could be 
considered as being, to all intents and purposes, naturalized proletarians. 
The tone of the parties was set by the working-class membership. In 
Russia the social-democrat movement was created and until long after 
the revolution continued to be led by persons from the middle and 
upper classes. 
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How could these intellectuals justify their activity as Marxian 
socialists? If Russia was destined to follow the same course of develop- 
ment as Western Europe, then in due course the inexorable functioning 
of the laws of capitalism would convert the mass of the Russian people 
into proletarians. At some moment in a more or less remote future the 
proletarians of Russia would rise and overthrow the capitalist system— 
as the proletarians of Germany, England, France and the United States 
would, no doubt, have done already in their respective countries. Very 
well, but what were the Marxists of Russia to do here and now? 

According to the Marxist scheme, the revolution which was on the 
agenda in Russia was the ‘bourgeois revolution’, the equivalent of the 
1789 Revolution in France. The Russian Marxists were agreed that 
it was their duty to cooperate with the other political forces which 
were opposed to the autocracy and were striving to bring about the 
‘bourgeois revolution’. Where they differed was on the question of the 
next phase. 

The vast majority of the intellectual Marxists of Russia believed 
that the pattern of history as traced by Marx in reference to Western 
Europe would, by and large, repeat itself in their country: Russia, 
having completed her ‘bourgeois revolution’, would enter a more or 
less prolonged phase of development under a ‘bourgeois’, democratic, 
political system—something like the French republic. In the fullness 
of time would come the millennium, the Socialist Revolution. 

For social-democrats who thought in this way the role of the 
intelligentsia was essentially a secondary one: to assist the workers to 
build their trade unions and their political organizations and to stand 
down when the workers had produced a new leadership from their 
own ranks. This was the ‘line’ of the Mensheviks—Akselrod, Vera 
Zasulich, Martov, Potresov, Dan—of all those Marxists who believed 
that, in tracing the historical development of Western Europe, Marx 
had been at the same time charting the course which other countries, 
including Russia, were bound to follow. It may be observed that 
Marx’s own pretensions were more modest. In a letter to the editors of 
Otechestvenniye zapiski (November 1877) he deprecated the tendency to 
apply the conclusions reached in Capital to all countries without 
distinction, saying that all he had done was to analyse capitalism in 
Western Europe. He went on: 


Events which are strikingly similar but which occur in different historical contexts 
may lead to completely different results. By studying each of these evolutions 
separately and then comparing them it is easy to find the key to the understanding 
of the phenomenon; but one can never attain to this understanding by employing 
the skeleton key of some general historico-philosophical theory the highest merit 
of which lies in its supra-historicity.® 
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However, the Mensheviks—who included all the great Russian 
social-democrats with the single exception of Lenin—were resolved, 
whatever Marx might have had to say on the matter, to turn Marx’s 
doctrines—and not merely his doctrines, but his application of them 
to a particular part of the world at a particular period of history— 
into something of universal validity. The next phase after the fall of 
the autocracy would be the democratic republic, because Marx had 
said it would be—or could easily be supposed to have meant to say so. 

This concept of the historical process was to function as a ball-and- 
chain on the Mensheviks in the course of 1917. The February Revolu- 
tion had led to the establishment of a bourgeois-democratic regime, 
and it was streng verboten to go any further (‘He delivered lengthy 
speeches and expressed profound thoughts on the theme that our 
revolution was a bourgeois one, and that anyone who thought differ- 
ently would be well advised to betake himself to a kindergarten’— 
Sukhanov on Skobolev, the Menshevik Minister of Labour, May 
1917’). 

It a here be remarked that the effect of Marxism on the majority 
of the Russian revolutionaries who embraced that doctrine was, 
paradoxically, to disarm them as revolutionaries. In its Menshevik 
interpretation Marxism was in practice a doctrine of evolution, as 
opposed to revolution—quite naturally, in fact, as it postulated the 
inevitability of a relatively lengthy period of ‘bourgeois’ democracy 
following the fall of the autocracy. 

More than this—Marxism supplied arguments to every political 
trend in Russia between the early 1890s and the 1905 revolution. At a 
pinch, even monarchists could make Marx’s historical relativism 
serve their purpose. When in 1894 Viktor Chernov was interrogated in 
the Moscow Okhrana by the celebrated Zubatov, the latter employed 
arguments which are familiar to anyone who has looked into the 
writings of Marx and Engels: 


All our best historians, including your favourite authorities, recognise that for its 
time the autocratic regime was progressive, in the same way as capitalism is pro- 
gressive for its time. Why won’t you comprehend that it is possible, in all sincerity 
and with deep conviction, to regard ‘its time’ as not yet over? . . . Then you will 
understand me and those like me who consider that the historical role of the 
autocracy is not yet played out?® 


The Populists studied Marx, and that not only on the principle, 
‘know your enemy’. The first translators of Capital into Russian were 
the Populists Lopatin and Danielson; Lavrov wrote of the ‘scientific 
socialism’ of Marx and Engels’; in 1893 the young Chernov described 
himself as ‘a Marxist in political economy though not in sociology’ ;! 


and the S.-R. Vishnyak was thinking in Menshevik Marxist fashion in 
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1917 when he felt that the Bolshevik plans for revolution were ‘anti- 
historical and objectively doomed to failure’. 

Marxism in its ‘western’ interpretation was particularly acceptable 
to those whose political ideal was democracy of the French or the 
English type, and it was natural that the majority of the ‘legal Marxists’, 
Struve at their head, should rapidly evolve into liberals. Milyukov 
himself, though he never belonged to any Marxist group, was none 
the less profoundly influenced by the theory of historical materialism. 
As he wrote: 


When the first volume of my Outline History of Russian Culture was published . . . 
the younger generation included me among the Marxists, and just for this reason 
this volume enjoyed a greater success than the others. Their view was, indeed, to 
some extent justified, as from my university days I had considered the populist 
ideology to be out of date and had based my historical studies upon what we then 
called ‘economic materialism’. The fact was reflected in the arrangement of the 
material in the Outline. I had read the first volume of Marx during my first years at 
the university.!* 


An instance, on a lower level, of the application of ‘Marxist’ ideas 
to ‘bourgeois’ requirements is given in the interesting memoirs of the 
Menshevik, P. A. Garvy: 


The big entrepreneurs were seeking other ways to acquire control of the entire 
output of the tailoring business. At a time of acute unrest among the tailors employed 
in small-scale workshops . . . the heads of the big firms addressed, through their 
employees, a quaint proposal to our social-democratic Committee. According to 
this, the Committee was to work for an extension of the strike movement among 
the small-scale tailoring workshops. If the owners reacted by dismissing their 
workers (the term ‘lockout’ was not yet current), the owners of the big firms 
undertook to find employment in their own enterprises for all those so dismissed. 
“After all’, they argued, ‘you Marxists regard the victory of large-scale manufacture 
as a progressive phenomenon; you regard as inevitable the ruin of artisan produc- 
tion; you admit that working conditions are immeasurably worse ‘in small-scale 
manufacture than in large-scule and the struggle to improve them immeasurably 
more difficult. Why then shouldn’t you help us to concentrate in our big firms all 
the journeymen-tailors now working for the small-scale artisans?” 

Where they dug up this ‘Marxist’ motivation I do not know, but this curious 
proposal was passed on to us ‘in all seriousness’.1° 


Enough has been said to indicate that the vogue of a certain type of 
Marxism was, if not universal, at any rate extraordinarily widespread. 
It is difficult to think of a parallel in any country at any time to this 
epidemic of Marxism in Russia at the end of the nineteenth century. 
“We are all Marxists now’, a Russian Harcourt might have said. 

If the exponents of this type of Marxism, of whom the most 
thorough-going were the Mensheviks, had been right in assuming 
that the sequence of economic and political phases as Marx had traced 
it in reference to Western Europe would be repeated in Russia, then 
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the Russian labour movement would, no doubt, have followed the 
same course as that of Germany and England,would have approximated 
to the type of socialist movement described as normal by Mikhail 
Tugan-Baranovski in 1906: 


The more the centre of gravity of the socialist movement has shifted to the field of 
practical politics, of the immediate needs of the working class, the more has the 
final goal of the movement receded to the background. Interest in the future 
socialist order has been replaced by interest in such partial reforms of the existing 
social order as may be feasible here and now. Questions of labour legislation, 
trade-union organisation, the struggle with political reaction, and so forth have 
become the main objects of attention for active socialists. As for the socialist ideal, 
it survives only as the banner of the movement, not as its real content.1* 


But the Mensheviks’ view of history was, in Isaac Deutscher’s 
phrase, “determinist!> and therefore mistaken’. 

The essential difference between their understanding of Marxism 
and Lenin’s was that Lenin, unlike them, did not accept the sequence: 
feudalism, capitalism, socialism, as valid for Russia. Or rather, while 
accepting it in words, he contrived, as we shall see, to give it a com- 
pletely different meaning from that which it had for the Mensheviks— 
or, indeed, for Marx himself. 

- Whatever Marx had said, or was commonly believed to have said, 

Lenin knew that the socialist revolution was ‘on’ in his own lifetime 
(Struve, during his ‘legal Marxist’ period, had thought that there 
could be no question of socialism in Russia for another hundred 
years), This conviction exudes from all Lenin’s major writings of the 
period up to the revolution of 1905-6. Can anyone who has read 
What is to be Done and Two Tactics believe that this revolutionary 
passion, this ‘frenzy’, as Krupskaya called it, was directed merely to 
the introduction of a long period of peaceful development under a 
‘bourgeois’ system? The political programme of the Bolsheviks as 
early as 1905, the establishment of the “democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and peasantry’, expressed pretty clearly Lenin’s drive for 
power; there can be no doubt that the Bolsheviks would, if they had 
been able, have seized power then as they were to do in 1917. Indeed 
already in 1904 Lenin, in conversation with Valentinov, had revealed 
his aim with the utmost clarity: ‘Allow me to tell you that I am 
profoundly convinced that I shall live to see the socialist revolution in 
Russia’! 

How did Lenin reconcile his striving towards social revolution here 
and now with the theory of the succession of phases, which formed an 
essential part of Marxism as everyone else understood it? Simply by 
removing this theory from the field of economic and social develop- 
ment to that of revolutionary tactics. Lenin and the Mensheviks were 
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agreed that the ‘bourgeois revolution’ must precede the ‘socialist 
revolution’. But by the ‘bourgeois revolution’ the Mensheviks meant 
the establishment of a democratic regime which would provide the 
necessary conditions for the full development of capitalism and which 
would last a century or so. For Lenin the ‘bourgeois revolution’ (of 
which the bourgeoisie would be neither the leader nor the beneficiary), 
meant no more than the establishment of a democratic regime which 
would provide the conditions—freedom of assembly, of speech, of 
publication—necessary for the transition with all possible speed to the 
socialist revolution. For him the successive phases of the revolution— 
for it was in reality one revolution—were merely a strategic device for 
dealing with his enemies one at a time. True, in his writings on the 
subject before October 1917 Lenin would occasionally refer to the 
economic pre-conditions of the socialist revolution, but usually to 
switch his attention away very soon from this side of the problem in 
order to focus it on the purely political aspects of the matter (see, for 
example, his discussion of the functions of the future provisional 
revolutionary government, in Two Tactics of Social Democracy in the 
Democratic Revolution"). 

Lenin, then, however he might cling to the verbal categories of 
Marxism, was resolved to go all out for power, in the name of the 
proletariat. For this he was taken to task by the adherents of the 
‘deterministic’ variety of Marxism. As an example of their criticism 
one might take the following words of Eduard Bernstein, written in 
1921: 


In their activity they [the Bolsheviks] leave out of account almost altogether the 
factor of objective social conditions . . . The importance of will in history appears 
in the eyes of Bolshevism to be virtually unlimited. The fatal weakness in the 
policy of the Bolsheviks lies precisely in the fact that they behave as though there 
were no limitations upon the will of the revolutionary reformer . . . After all, the 
most important feature of the work of Marx and Engels is precisely this, that their 
doctrine is a scientifically based doctrine of the limitations upon the operation of 
will in the history of human society.'® 


This and similar criticism of Lenin’s policy misses the mark. The 
‘objective social conditions’ of which Bernstein speaks exist on a 
different plane from that on which the revolutionary politician 
Operates. The revolutionary is as much concerned with objective 
facts as is the social analyst; but whereas the facts which the latter 
studies are those of long-term economic and social trends, the former, 
while he may well be interested in these, is concerned primarily 
with facts of a different character—with the relative strengths of 
the forces on which he can count and of those which he expects to 
find facing him on ‘the Day’. Lenin, having convinced himself that 
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the foundations of the existing political structure in Russia were 
rickety, spent his life in organizing the force with which he might 
destroy that structure. His appreciation of the “enemy ’must have been 
very like that made by his predecessor in the line of Russian maxi- 
malist revolutionaries, Tkachev, in his Open Letter to Mr. Friedrich 
Engels (1874): 


Our revolutionary party of the intelligentsia is not large . . . On the other hand it 
pursues no other ideals than those of socialism, while its enemies are, one could 
almost say, still weaker than it is, and their weakness is its strength. Our upper 
classes are not a force, whether economic (for this they are too poor) or political 
(they are too stupid and too much accustomed to relying in all matters on the 
wisdom of the police). Our clergy have no influence. . . . Our State appears strong 
only at a distance. In reality its strength is only apparent, imaginary. It has no roots 
in the economic life of the people. It does not embody the interests of any class of 
society. . . . Society has created for itself an illusion respecting the strength of the 
Russian State and is under its magic influence. . . . Two or three military defeats, a 
peasant rising in several provinces at the same time, an open insurrection in the 
capital in peace-time—and its influence will vanish in a moment and the government 
will find itself isolated and forsaken by all. 

Thus, in this respect we have better prospects than you (the West in general and 
Germany in particular). With you the State is no imaginary power. It rests with 
both feet on capital; it embodies definite economic interests. It is supported not 
only, as in our country, by the military and the police, it is reinforced by the whole 
structure of bourgeois relations. In our country, on the contrary, the social fabric 
owes its existence to the State, to a State which, so to speak, hangs in the air, a 
State which has nothing in common with the existing social order and the roots of 
which are buried in the past, not in the present.” 


This analysis of the political weakness of the Russian autocracy 
may be accurate or it may be inaccurate; it is perfectly rational. The 
revolutionary purpose of its author does not lead him to disregard 
objective reality. He does not claim that his will and that of his fellow- 
revolutionaries can triumph over objective circumstances; what he 
claims is that objective circumstances are favourable to the exercise 
of revolutionary will. The ‘battle’ itself when it takes place will be one 
of will against will, not of will against objective reality. 

If this is voluntarism, so is all purposeful action. Lenin’s attitude to 
objective facts was in essentials the same as that of any of the successful 
revolutionaries, of Julius Caesar, say, or of Cromwell: the political 
circumstances of his time created an opportunity for action of a 
certain kind; he saw that opportunity and seized it. 

What, then, did Lenin owe to Marxism—or, rather, since the term 
‘Marxism’ can mean widely different things, to his reading of Karl 
Marx? The answer is, I think: in the field of practical politics, nothing, 
apart from the tendency to think consistently in categories of class and 
F notion that the working class of the cities constituted the instrument 
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by which he and his party might attain power. Valentinov has shown?! 
that Lenin was a revolutionary before he ever discovered Marx, his 
‘master’ in this pre-Marxist phase being Chernyshevski. However, no 
revolutionary, no politician who knows his business, is guided in 
action by any book, however authoritative it may be for him. What 
Lenin got from Marx was, essentially, the same thing as he got 
from Chernyshevski—not guidance, but inspiration. He once said to 
Valentinov: ‘It [Chernyshevski’s What is to be Done?] is a thing that 
gives a man a charge of revolutionary energy to last him a lifetime’ .?4 
Marx, like Chernyshevski, like Tkachev, supplied Lenin with a 
zaryad, a ‘charge of revolutionary energy’. Marx the man was an 
inspiration to him; when it came to political action he relied on his 
own assessment of the particular situation. Not for nothing did his 
friends call him (behind his back) Lyapkin-Tyapkin.”? In a word, the 
works of Marx were for Lenin what the Bible was for Oliver Cromwell, 
not a guide to action but a source of inspiration; One, moreover, 
which could provide texts to justify any course of action which 
circumstances might appear to impose. 

Were the Mensheviks right, therefore, in describing Lenin’s policy 
as ‘un-Marxist’ or ‘anti-Marxist’? No, I think not. Lenin was dealing 
with a different situation from that to which Marx had devoted his 
attention. His was, as the Russians say, ‘a tune from a different opera’. 
On the other hand, the two men belonged to the same spiritual 
family and it is probable that, if Marx had been fifty years younger 
and a Russian, he would have followed the same course as Lenin. 

Lenin’s success was due to the fact that he did not try to turn Marxism 
into a ‘skeleton key’ but worked out his own plan of action to deal 
with the situation in Russia. What is curious is that, no sooner had the 
decisive success been gained, than Lenin’s methods in turn became an 
-ism, ‘a general historico-philosophical theory, the highest merit of 
which lies in its supra-historicity’. They had worked in Russia, there- 
fore they would work everywhere else: 


It is becoming clearer every day to the masses of proletarians of all countries that 
Bolshevism has indicated the right path to salvation from the horrors of war and 
imperialism, that Bolshevism is valid as a pattern of tactics for all.” 


Lenin, writing only a year after the Bolshevik seizure of power and 
at a moment when revolution was breaking out in Germany, had 
some excuse for his error. The same cannot be said of those who 
parrot his pronouncement more than forty years later: 


Attempts to find an individual, separate path to socialism for each particular 
country . . . serve the interests only of the enemies of the working class, who are 
concerned to weaken socialism. . . . In reality there is only one path that leads to the 
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construction of socialism and communism. It is the path of Lenin, which has 
stood the test of history, the path of the Great October Socialist Revolution.*5 


Summing up, I would say that Bolshevism, not merely from 1917 or 
from 1929, but from its very beginning, laid the greatest stress upon 
the role of the human will as the demiurge of history. If Lenin wae 
to bring about the complete overthrow of the old social order and to 
construct a new society from the ground up, this was not, as his 
Menshevik critics averred, because he regarded human will as superior 
to objective facts, but because he, like Tkachev and others before him, 
felt that the objective facts of the Russian situation were in his favour. 
Such ‘voluntarism’ is perfectly compatible with determinism in the 
correct sense of the word. 


D. P. CosTELLo 
University of Manchester 
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CONTEMPORARY SOVIET THEORY 
OF THE SOVIET STATE 


In the eight years that have passed since the death of Stalin various 
aspects of his theory have been subjected to re-examination and 
reappraisal by Soviet writers. While some aspects of this theory—such 
as those relating to imperialism, war, and the nature of relations 
between capitalism and socialism—have been re-interpreted at the 
highest level, the re-thinking of the theory of the Soviet State has been 
chiefly done at a lower level, by academics and journalists rather than 
by the top politicians of the party. A study of this revision is important 
not only for its own sake but because of the light it throws on the 
nature and extent of ideological change in the Soviet Union since 1953. 

Stalin’s theory of the Soviet State (mainly formulated between 
1933 and 1939) had a dual origin. In the first place it incorporated the 
Marxist theory of the state. In the second place it took account, at 
least to a certain extent, of the facts of political power in the USSR 
iteslf and this caused a certain re-formulation of the original Marxist 
theory.“ The original Marxist theory of the state contained three 
essential propositions: In the first place the state was regarded as an 
agency for the mediation of class conflicts in the name of society but 
not necessarily in the interests of society as a whole. Thus Engels 
wrote in 1884 that ‘the state arose from the need to keep class anta- 
’ gonisms in check’.1 ‘Secondly, the state was regarded as an agency or 
machine for the oppression of one class by another. Engels stated 
that ‘the state arose in the thick of the fight ae classes , and that 
it was ‘normally the state of the most powerful, economically ruling 
class’. The relationship between these two propositions was not 
always stated with consistency. Engels, in “The Origin of the Family, 
Private Property and the State’ (1884) wrote that in ‘exceptional 
periods’, when the warring classes are nearly equal in forces, the state 
power may act as an ‘apparent mediator’ and acquire ‘for a moment a 
certain independence in relation to both’. This, he said, applied to the 
absolute monarchy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which 
balanced the nobility against the bourgeoisie and to the Bonapartist 
Empires which balanced the bourgeoisie against the proletariat. More 
often the state served as the instrument of the ruling class. Thus Engels 
wrote in 1892: “The State was the official representative of society as a 
whole: the gathering of it together into a visible embodiment. But it 
was this only in so far as it was thestate of that class which itself represen- 
ted, for the time being, society as a whole; in ancient times the state of 
the slave-owning citizens, in the middle ages, the feudal lords; in our 
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time, the bourgeoisie.’ Lenin in “The State and Revolution’ (completed 
in August 1917) ignored this qualification in the Marxist theory of the 
state and regarded the state as purely ‘an organ of class rule, an organ 
for the oppression of one class by another’.* On this point both Stalin 
and his heirs have followed Lenin. Thus the 1958 edition of the Soviet 
Political Dictionary defines the state as ‘the political organization of 
society, the organ of the dictatorship of the economically dominant 
class’.° 
The third of the essential Marxist propositions about the state is that // 
it is a temporary_phenomenon. It arose with the emergence of class 
divisions in society and it will die with the final abolition of classes. 
The state, as an agency of oppression, will eventually ‘wither away’, 
although various non-coercive social organizations will remain 
When does the withering away process begin? Lenin, in “The State 
and Revolution’, considered that it would be ‘a rather lengthy process’ 
of ‘a protracted nature’, and that it would not be completed until the 
higher stage of socialist society, communism, had been achieved. Here 
he followed Marx and Engels. At the same time Lenin in August 1917 
clearly underestimated the complexity of the proletarian state structure. 
Thus he wrote that: 





The exploiters are naturally unable to suppress the people without a very complex 
machine for performing this task but the people can suppress the exploiters even 
with a very simple ‘machine’, almost without a ‘machine’, without a special 
apparatus, by the simple organisation of the armed masses . . .° 


This view was rapidly modified by Lenin when confronted with the 
necessity of organizing a complex proletarian state to defend and 
extend the revolution. This positive role of the proletarian state 
during the transition from capitalism to communism was to be given 
even greater stress by Stalin. 

The fullest statement of Stalin’s theory of the Soviet state is contained 
in his report to the XVIII Congress of the CPSU(B) in March 1939.’ 

The statement was undoubtedly provoked not merely by speculation 
within the party on the question of the withering away of the state ¥ 
since the 1936 announcement that socialism had been achieved, but 

by a recognition of the need to provide some rationalization for the 
obvious increase in the coercive role of the Soviet state during the 
period of the purges. 

Stalin accepted Engels’ forecast that the state would wither away 
under socialism, when there was no longer any class to be held in 
subjection, but he held that they had not considered the possibility of \/  / 
socialism being established in one country ahead of others. Since the 
Soviet socialist state existed within a circle of capitalist states the Soviet 
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state could not be expected to wither away. The prime reason for the 
continuation of the state under socialism was the need to defend the 
conquests of socialism from foreign attack. The state would remain 
even under communism ‘unless the danger of foreign military attack 
has disappeared’. 

However, while the state remained under socialism and would 
perhaps remain under communism, the form of the state was changing 
and would continue to change in line with the development of Soviet 
society and with changes in the international situation. Stalin _con- 
sidered that the Soviet state had passed through two main phases in its 
development since 1917. The first_phase he defined as ‘the period 
from the October Revolution to the elimination of the exploiting 
classes’, ie. apparently to 1931) The second phase he defined as “the 
period from the elimination of the capitalist elements in town and 
country to the complete victory of the socialist economic system and 
the adoption of the new Constitution’,® i.e. from 1931 to 1936/ The 
main functions of the Soviet state in the first phase were stated to be 
three, the suppression of the overthrown classes within the country, 
the defence of the country from foreign attack, and the beginning of 
the work of economic organization and cultural education. However, 
the third function was poorly developed in this period. Lhe principal 
tasks of the Soviet state in the second phase were said to be four. 
First, the establishment of the socialist economic system all over the 
country and the elimination of the last remnants of the capitalist 


jsystem. Second, the function of class suppression was largely replaced 


\ 


by that of protecting socialist property. Third, the function of defend- 
ing the country from external attack was fully maintained. Fourth, 
the function of economic organization and cultural education re- 
mained and became fully developed: 


Now the main task of the state inside the country is the work of peaceful economic 
organization and cultural education. As for our army, punitive organs, and intel- 
ligence service, their edge is no longer turned to the inside of the country but to 
the outside against external enemies.° 


Stalin’s theory of the Soviet state, as expounded in the years 1933-39 
was not seriously challenged inside the Soviet Union in his lifetime. 
The inflexibility of Stalin’s thinking in his closing years is reflected 
in his re-affirmation in 1950 of his 1939 explanation of the survival of 
the Soviet state being conditioned by the capitalist encirclement of the 
USSR." The concepts of ‘socialism in one country’ and ‘capitalist 
encirclement’ which were clearly inexact descriptions of post-war 
international relations were never explicitly revised by Stalin, although 
in a sense the Zhdanov report on the International Situation (September 
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1947)" and Stalin’s ‘Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR’ 
(1952) provided the basis for the fuller revaluation of situation and 
theory which was carried out at the XX Congress in 1956. It was an © 
appreciation of such facts as that the ‘socialist sixth’ had become the 
( ‘socialist third’, that socialism had expanded beyond a single country 
into an alliance of socialist states, that imperialism was on the retreat 
in the Colonial World, that enabled the leadership at the XX Congress 
to introduce certain modifications into Stalinist ideology. Perhaps 
because of this the revisions which were made at this Congress were in 
the fields of international relations and revolutionary strategy’? 
rather than directly on the theory of the state. Criticism of Stalin’s 
theory of the state was not initiated by the XX Congress although it 
was undoubtedly stimulated by it. The criticism has also gained 
something from the limited revival of empirical studies in the sphere 
of government as such studies have served to bring out some of the 
deficiencies of Stalin’s over-schematic picture of the Soviet state. The 
theory is being currently re-examined at three points, the nature of J 





the contradictions in Soviet society (a question which involves the 
class basis of the state), the periodization of the Sovist state and its 
functions in the various stages of its development, and the role of the 
socialist state in the transition to communism. The limits of this 
revision will become clear as we summarize the main arguments of 
recent years on each of these questions. 

The question of the contradictions within Soviet society has been 
raised several times since 1953, especially amongst writers and philo- 
sophers. The publication of V. Kozlovski’s book Antagonistic and non- 
antagonistic Contradictions'? in 1954 provoked quite an extended 
discussion in the journal Voprosy filosofii during 1955 and 1956. The 
controversy was conducted in highly philosophical, almost meta- 
physical terms, but some at least of the writers!* argued, in contrast to 
Stalin, that there were elements of antagonistic contradiction (i.e. of 
class struggle) still operating in Soviet society. Yet at this time no one 
conceded the possibility of contradictions operating between govern- 
ment and people. This was first raised in Communist circles by Mao 
Tse-tung in February 1957.)° At first Soviet spokesmen denied its 
applicability to the USSR but before the end of 1958 Soviet philo- 
sophers had begun to take up Mao’s argument and apply it in part to 
the Soviet Union.'® 

It would make it easier for Soviet writers to explain the tensions in 
contemporary Soviet society if they were prepared to concede that 
socialism had not been fully established. Molotov, in his speech to the 
Supreme Soviet, 8 February 1955, made such a revision when he 
stated that, “Side by side with the Soviet Union, where the foundations 
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[osnovy] of socialist society have already been built, there are also the 
people’s democracies, which have taken only the first, but highly 
important steps, in the direction of socialism’. However, this ‘revision’ 
was quickly repudiated.” 

Discussions about the nature of the contradictions in Soviet society 
are concerned with the theoretical basis for explaining the Soviet 
state rather than with the nature of the Soviet state itself. However 
the early discussion referred to above was followed in 1958-59 by a 
more direct discussion on the development and functions of the 
Soviet state. One of the first writers to grapple with this problem was 
M. I. Piskotin whose article “Concerning the Question of the Functions 
of the Soviet State in the Present Period’ appeared in the journal 
Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo in January 1958. Piskotin argues that 
Stalin’s 1939 statement on the basic functions of the Soviet state 
requires a more detailed formulation based not merely on the nature 
of the Soviet state but on the existing functions of the state at various 
levels. He re-formulates the functions of the present Soviet state as 
four :— 


(i) the maintenance of the socialist system and the socialist order in society; 

(ii) economic-organizational, including the main work of organizing production 
and regulating the distribution of the basic products and social services; 

ti) cultural-educational; and, 


(iv) external, including the defence of the country and the maintenance of economic, 
political and cultural links with friendly countries.’® 


Piskotin’s minor amendments to Stalin were extended in a later 
article in the same journal by A. M. Davidovich.19 Davidovich 
argues that the recognition of periods in the development of the 
Soviet state and law should be based on changes in the superstructure 
as well as changes in the social structure. On the basis of the social 
structure alone only two phases in the development of the Soviet 
state can be recognized, the first lasting until the early 1930s, the 
second phase covering the entire period since 1933. He divides the 
first phase into four periods:— 


(i) the period of the Great October Socialist Revolution and the establishment of 
the Soviet State and Law (November 1917-July 1918). 

(ii) the period of Foreign Intervention and Civil War (1918-20). 

(iii) the period of Economic Recovery and the introduction of the first USSR 
Constitution (1921-25). 

(iv) the period of Reconstruction of the national economy and strengthening the 
USSR (from the XIV Congress in December 1925 to the end of the first five- 
year plan in 1932). 


The second phase in the development of the Soviet state is also 
divided into four periods :— 
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(i) the period of Reconstruction of the USSR Economy and the Victory of 
Socialism in the USSR and the preparation and adoption of a new Constitution 
(1932-1937). 

(ii) the period of the Introduction of the New Constitution and the establishment 
of the New State Structure (1937-41). 

(iii) the period of the Great Patriotic War (June 1941-1945). 

(iv) the period of the Further Development of the USSR in the direction of rapid 
transition towards Communism (1945 to the present day). 


While admitting certain changes in recent years Davidovich argues 
that basically the same conditions have operated over the whole 
period since 1945. 

The September 1958 issue of Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo contained 
a criticism of Davidovich’s article by A. S. Fedoseyev.” Fedoseyev 
agrees with Davidovich on the two basic phases in the development 
of the Soviet state but he suggests 1936 rather than 1933 as the dividing 
line between the two phases. He argues that while the economic 
basis was clearly socialist by 1933 the adjustment of the superstructure 
of state and law to this basis was not completed until 1936.24 Periodiza- 
tion of Soviet state and law must be based on a combination of changes 
both in the basis and in the superstructure. Using this approach he 
arrives at the following periodization:— 


Phase 1. Soviet State and Law during the period of the transition from capitalism to socialism 
1917-1936. 
(i) Period of the Great October Socialist Revolution and the foundation of the 
Soviet State and Law (November 1917—July 1918). 
(ii) Soviet State and Law during the Period of the Wars of Intervention and the 
Civil War (1918-20). 
(iii) Soviet State and Law during the period of the New Economic Policy (1921-29). 
(iv) Soviet State and Law during the period of developing socialist advance on all 
fronts and the victory of socialism (1929-36). 
Phase 2. Soviet State and Law in the period of the Completion of the Building of Socialism 
and the gradual transition to Communism. December 1936 to the present. 
(i) Soviet State and Law in the period of the further democratization of Soviet 
society and the state system (1936-41). 
(ii) Soviet State and Law in the period of the Great Patriotic War (June 1941-1945). 
(iii) Soviet State and Law in the period of transition to peaceful economic construc- 
tion (1945-53). 
(iv) Soviet State and Law in the period of further development of the USSR on the 
road of imminent transition to Communism and the development of Soviet 
socialist democracy (September 1953 to the present day). 


~— 


Not the least interesting thing about the above scheme is that it 
recognizes 1953 as a dividing line, although it begins the present 
period from the September 1953 plenum of the Central Committee of 
the CPSU rather than from the death of Stalin in March 1953. Perhaps 
this is more logical than the earlier date since the September plenum 
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marked the first clear emergence of Khrushchev’s policies and leader- 
ship. 

A. I. Lepeshkin, writing in 198,22 solves the problem of the dividing 
line between the two phases in the development of the Soviet state by 
suggesting that the years 1933-37 should be regarded as a period of 
overlapping between the two phases. He agrees with other recent 
writers who have criticized Stalin’s formulation— the defence of the 
USSR—as inadequate for the period since 1945 because Soviet foreign 
policy now extends beyond the defence of the USSR to the defence 
and strengthening of the world socialist system. 

The problem of the functions and development of the Soviet state 
was one of the subjects reported on at the Conference of the Social 
Sciences Section of the USSR Academy of Sciences in Moscow, 23-26 
June 1958.73 The main report on the subject was given by P. S. Rom- 
ashkin, Director of the Law Institute of the Academy of Sciences. 
Romashkin’s concern was with the basic functions of the Soviet state 
in the two main phases of its development rather than with periodi- 
zation within these phases, and with the functions of the Soviet state 
during the transition to communism. He criticized Stalin for under- 
stating the importance of the economic-organizational and cultural- 
educational functions of the Soviet state during the first phase and for 
his omission of the function of the defence of socialist legality and 
individual rights of Soviet citizens during both phases. He also con- 
sidered that Stalin’s formulations on the foreign policy function of the 
Soviet state in both phases was incomplete, since in the first phase it 
was concerned with maintaining the peaceful coexistence of socialism 
and capitalism as well as with the defence of the USSR, while in the 
second phase it was concerned with strengthening friendship and 
fraternal cooperation between countries of the socialist camp as well as 
with improving relations with capitalist states. 

In the discussion that followed the various reports to this Conference 
several writers commented on the problems of the role of the Soviet 
state. Thus V. V. Nikolayev® criticized Romashkin for his failure.to 
tie the question of the functions of the Soviet state to the tasks of the 
state in the fulfilment of its historic role. Stalin did this when he 
formulated the basic task of the Soviet state in each main stage of its 
development. Thus in the second phase of its development the primary 
task of the Soviet state was the development and perfecting of socialist 
production relations. M. S. Strogovich,% on the other hand, argued 
that the functions exercised by the Soviet state in its various phases 
were objective functions and not the fabrication of scholars. In the 
main he agreed with Romashkin rather than with Nikolayev and 
argued that the function of the defence of the rights and legal interests 
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of Soviet citizens began in the first phase but that it achieved its full 
development only during the second phase. The fact that this was not 
recognized until recently he blamed on the influence of the personality 
cult which had kept Stalin’s formulations uncriticized for so many 


’ years. The defence of socialist legality would be an essential function 

of the Soviet state so long as it was concerned with the building of 
communism. 

| The role of the state in the transition to communism was merely a / 

! matter of speculation in 1936. The problem has become more urgent / 


over the past two years with the official pronouncements prior to and 
at the XXI Congress of the CPSU that the Soviet Union was on the 
eve of the transition to communism. Unlike the debate on the question 
of the functions of the Soviet state this discussion has been initiated 
and wholly inspired by official Communist Party statements. A further 

; factor has been the criticism of the Soviet state and of the Soviet 
bureaucracy by Yugoslav socialists.?” 

The main reports at the XXI Congress in January-February 1959, 
especially those by Khrushchev and Suslov,* emphasized the view that 
there was no clear-cut division between socialism and communism, 
that there was no ‘impenetrable barrier’, ‘no wall separating these two 
stages of social development’, and that the transition to communism in 
the future would proceed at an accelerated tempo. 

On the question of the ‘withering away of the state’ it was argued 
that this implied ‘the development of the socialist state into communist / 

' self-administration (samoupravleniye). For under communism too, 
there will remain certain public functions similar to those now per- 
formed by the state, but their nature, and the methods by which they 
will be exercised will differ from those obtaining in the present stage’.”” 
Khrushchev argued that this transfer of functions from state to social 
organizations was already happening and he gave as examples the 
handling of many Mealth services and other social services in the cities 
by trade unions and the transfer of the control of pfrysical culture and 
sports from a State Committee to a Voluntary Sports Organization, a 
proposal which was carried into effect in April 1959. Other indications 
of the growth of social organizations were the Comtradeship Courts 
and the Volunteer Militia. However such developments did not 
imply a weakening of the role of the socialist state in the building of 
communism but rather its strengthening since it would broaden ff 
popular participation. The state will continue to be necessary because - 
of its defence role and because of its economic role. Even under 
communism some form of social organizations would be necessary 
although it was impossible to say in advance precisely what these 


would be. 
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Soviet journalists, propagandists and academics have merely detailed 
these official utterances. Thus K. Sevrikov and Yu. Filonovich, writing 
in Izvestiya 12 February 1959, stated that: 


With the full victory of Communism, the State, it is true, will disappear. But that 
does not mean that social life will not be regulated in any way. Without this 
society cannot function normally, cannot direct the necessary development of its 
internal resources. Without it society would be changed into a formless and 
unorganized mass of people. Communist society will be a highly organized and 
harmonious cooperation of free and equal workers. It will regulate its relations 
through some kind of organizations and with the help of established norms. It is 
impossible right now to say what these organizations will be, but undoubtedly they 
will be organizations acting by the authorization of society. It follows that right 
now we must prepare for that, must cultivate and develop corresponding social 
habits, must implant in people the skill to live in communist society and to direct 
its affairs. 


All this is speculation about the distant future and is generally 
consistent with Marx and Engels’ formula about ‘the rule over persons 
giving place to the administration over things’. Stalin’s modification 
of the theory, namely that the state might survive under communism 
if imperialism survived, is still retained. Thus P. S. Romashkin states: 


The state must be retained under communism if the imperialist camp survives 
until then; it will be necessary for the military defence of communist society 
against imperialism. But the main functions of the state under communism would 
be external ones.*° 


This is not held to contradict the Marxist conception of the state as 
merely a class agency because the existence of a communist state 
under such conditions would be based on the continuation of class 
contradictions in the international arena.*! 

In the period of transition from socialism to communism the state 
will change its role but it will not immediately wither away. The 
transition from socialism to communism requires in fact the further 
strengthening of the socialist state, the further development of Soviet 
socialist democracy, the broadening of the spheres of activity of all 
mass organizations and the increased role of the Communist Party. 


There is no other way to bring about the withering away of the state. This will be 
so not only in the period of transition from capitalism to socialism, but in the 
period of socialism when the state has some functions withering away and others 
being transformed but it continues to exist.*? 


The Soviet state is thus held to be developing in a contradictory 
fashion, simultaneously reducing some functions and enlarging 
others.*3 Functions which are alleged to be currently declining are 
those of police control and certain administrative functions such as 
control of public health, sport and physical culture. Developing 
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functions—apart from defence—are those defined by Stalin as economic- 
organizational and cultural-educational. The former is expanding 
because the transition to communism is held to be not a cautious, 
gradual progress but one of accelerated deyelopment in industry and 
agriculture, requiring strong state direction. The latter function is 
increasing not merely because of the need to struggle more strongly 
against capitalist surivals in the communal psychology** but because 
of the need for educating people to the requirements of communist 
society.*> 

The following statement from a recent Soviet pamphlet is a good 
example of this dialectical view of the present and future role of the 
Soviet state: 


The State of socialist society, with the greater and greater development of socialist 
democracy gradually transfers functions of administration to different democratic 
institutions and social organizations. It follows that the withering away of the 
socialist State should be understood as the transfer of separate state functions to 
different social organizations and the transformation of the State as a social political 
organ into social communist self-administration. This of necessity is a prolonged 
process and cannot be completed as the result of the victory of communism in one 
country or even in a group of countries. However the tendency is such that the 
very strengthening and development of the functions of the socialist State leads to 
the transformation step by step of different state functions into functions of social 
self-administration.* 


Two special points which have come up in the discussion of the 
eventual withering away of the socialist state are the fate of the Party 
and of local Soviets. The transfer of additional functions from central 
to local Soviets was mentioned by Khrushchev in January 1959 as part 
of the process of transforming state agencies into social organizations. 
The apparent contradiction between this claim and the fact that local 
Soviets are obviously a part of the state structure is resolved only 
when it is remembered that local Soviets are not merely state agencies 
but are simultaneously agencies of mass participation and social 
control.*” As such they are expected to survive the establishment of 
communism and the withering away of the state. Byt the Soviets 
which survive under communism will eventually cease to be agencies 
of state power and will serve merely as social agencies. 

As with the Soviet state it is considered necessary for the role of the 
Communist Party to be strengthened rather than diminished durin 
the transition to communism. The need for Party leadership will 
increase as various administrative functions are progressively trans- 
ferred from state to social organizations. It is sometimes freely admitted 
that continued Party control is necessary to prevent the development 
of anti-social tendencies such as ‘localism’ or “departmentalism’.** 
The Party will survive the establishment of communist society but its 
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methods and forms of work and its internal structure will change. 
Thus we find that recent prescriptions on the process of the withering 
away of the socialist state frequently omit any mention of the ultimate 
fate of the Party. The recent Academy of Sciences textbook on the 
‘Foundations of Marxist Philosophy’ covers the problem in these 
terms :-— 


The withering away of the state involves: (1) the disappearance of the need for 
coercion by the state and its agencies; (2) the transformation of the economic- 
organizational and cultural-educational functions from state to social functions; 
(3) the involvement of all citizens in social administrative matters and the necessary 
transformation in the organs of political power. When all traces of class divisions 
in society have been transformed, when communism has become victorious 
throughout the entire world, the need for the state will no longer arise. Society 
will no longer need special detachments of armed people in order to maintain 
order and discipline. And then, as Engels expressed it, it will be possible to relegate 
the state machine to the museum of history along with the spinning wheel and the 
bronze axe.*? 


v If any mention is made of the eventual withering away of the 
Party it is as something which can happen only in the remote future, 
under conditions of mature communism. Thus D. I. Chesnokov has 
recently stated that: 


The Party will occupy the leading position during a long time in communist 
society. 

, Even in the early stages of the victory of communism on a world scale the Party 
as the embodiment of all that is most progressive and original will need to exist. 
The people will need many years, decades of life under communism while all the 
new mechanism of social organization is sorted out and coordinated, till at length 
the conditions will be created for the withering away_of the Party. This process 
WN will be long and protracted. It will be realized as all members of society will reach 
the level of consciousness and organizational experience of party members. Gradu- 
ally the difference between Communists and non-Party persons will disappear. 
The Party will turn into a universal organization coinciding with the organizations 
of self-administration.*° 


Thus the Party will wither away only when communism is victorious 
all over the world. Eventually, when communism has become univer- 
sally victorious neither State nor Party will remain although there will 
be a complex of social organizations which will be formed by the 
merging and absorption of now separate organizations like Soviets, 
trade unions, cooperatives and the Party: 


It is not my intention to discuss here the general truth or untruth of 
the Marxist theory of the state. My concern is solely with the extent 
to which this theory has been revised in recent years and the extent to 
which it facilitates or prevents an intellectual analysis of changes in the 
actual state structure. The first conclusion I would draw is. that the 
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rethinking of the Soviet theory of the state has been done entirely 
within the general framework of Stalinist formulae. Criticism has 
been at a secondary level such as the date at which the Soviet state may 
be said to have entered the second or socialist phase of its development, 
or the precise functions of the Soviet state in the two main phases of its v4 
development. General propositions such as the class basis of the state, - 
the fundamental differences between socialist states and capitalist 
states,‘ the survival of the state and party even under communism, 
have been retained. Revision of these general propositions has consisted 
essentially of a restatement with additional detail. This revision may 

be said to reflect changes in the objective situation in which the Soviet 
Union has operated—for example, the contrast between the capitalist 
encirclement of the Soviet Union in 1933-9 and the socialist camp of 
the post-1949 world—and the subjective evaluation of these changes 

in the Soviet Union itself.‘ 

_ Secondly, Soviet Marxism does provide a general theory against 
which many if not all of the changes in the Soviet state system in 

| recent years may be examined and assessed. Thus the reduction in the 

| size and complexity of the Soviet administrative apparatus*? or the 
increase in the powers and actual performance of local Soviets* 
since 1954 do indicate a modification and, at certain levels, a reduction 

of state functions, although not necessarily a withering away of the 
state. I have already referred to the claims which Soviet authors make 
about the significance of social organizations replacing state organiza- 
tions. This is not a new development (trade union control of social 
insurance goes back to 1933) but it has been enormously extended 
since 1957. The decision to extend trade union powers taken by the J 
December 1957 plenum of the Central Committee of the CPSU was 
quickly implemented and the new legislation extending the functions 

of factory, works and local trade union committees and establishing 
Permanent Production Conferences in medium and large factories was 
completed by July 1958.*° The general effect of this legislation has been 

to extend considerably the role of both trade union committees and 
trade unionists in the supervision of industrial production, plan 
fulfilment, technical development, workers’ safety, social insurance 
and welfare. Most Western critics would regard this as merely additional 
evidence that Soviet trade unions are state agencies. But does the 
performance of functions which are generally regarded in capitalist 

| democracies as ‘government functions’ necessarily transform Soviet 
trade unions into state agencies? This sort of development is perhaps 
more easily understood within the context of Soviet theory. The same 
might be said for the increasing role of trade unions in judicial matters. 
Besides serving as appeal tribunals for labour disputes trade union “ 
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committees supervise the Comradeship Courts established within the 
factories and industrial plants.* 

If we turn to rural government we find somewhat similar develop- 
ments. The effectiveness of Village and District Soviets has long 
been challenged by the size of the economic units in the areas which 
they have supervised. Between 1953 and 1958 the Machine Tractor 
Stations—agencies of the central state—largely replaced the District 
Soviets as the immediate supervisory agencies over the sowing and 
harvesting plans of both collective and state farms. Although the 
abolition of the Machine Tractor Stations in 1958 seemed to lead 
immediately to a revival of the agricultural control functions of the 
raiispolkom*’ this development has been more than matched by the 
development of inter-kolkhoz organizations. Construction of capital 
works, housing and social buildings (such as schools, kindergartens, 
hospitals, clubs, bath houses, etc.) and even machinery maintenance is 
now more often handled by inter-kolkhoz agencies whose activities 
sometimes extend to a dozen or more neighbouring kolkhozy.* Despite 
recent attempts to increase the powers of Village Soviets it would 
appear that in certain regions much of the work of these Soviets is in 
fact initiated by the village meeting (skhod), i.e. by a social rather than 
a state agency.*? Developments such as these obviously involve 
considerable modification in the structure of local government 
although it would be rash to predict for the Soviet Union an early 
absorption of the local political-administrative apparatus into the 


economic apparatus as has happened in China. In the Soviet Unioh~ 


development of social organizations is only partly competitive with 
‘ the local Soviets. More often it is complementary. This is explained in 
contemporary Soviet theory as the simultaneous transfer of state 
functions to social agencies and the slow transformation of state 
agencies such as local Soviets into purely social organizations. 
_-Soviet theory also provides a basis for the partial explanation of 
recent modifications in Soviet foreign policy. It is obvious that there 
has been a qualitative change in the nature of Soviet foreign policy, 
a change which might be categorized as the extension of a policy 
aimed at national defence into one aimed at the defence and mutual 
development of a system. of socialist states. It is the recognition of this 
change that has produced the modification of Stalin’s formulation of 
the external function of the Soviet state as being exclusively that of 
national defence. 

It should also be noted that Soviet scholars are quite ready to recognize 
the existence of evidence which seems to contradict the official view 
that the size and complexity of the administrative structure is being 
steadily reduced. Many writers have pointed to such inconsistencies 
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or contradictions as the increase in the size of Gosplan staffs since 1957 
and the increase in the size of regional bureaucracy occasioned by the 
establishment of the sovnarkhozy.*° 

Occasionally a writer will challenge the official conclusions about 
the relevancy of a particular change to the objective of establishing 
communism. Thus A. V. Mitskevich has recently challenged the 
official interpretation of the use of social agencies (such as Comradeship 
Courts and Volunteer Militia) to handle petty crime and disorder as 
indicative of the gradual transformation of the coercive apparatus of 
the state into control by social organizations: 


Such a practice leads only to unnecessary parallelism in the work of the social and 
state organs of order. It doesn’t lead to the promotion of habits of self-administration, 
but only leads to the replacement of one coercive apparatus by another.*! 


It is not unlikely that some Soviet writer may soon discover that 
recent trends towards decentralization, reduction of the administrative 
apparatus, extension of the powers of local government and greater 
use of social organizations not only have earlier parallels but that the 
earlier parallels were sometimes connected in theoretical discussion 
with the question of the transformation of the state.°? If and when such 
an opinion is reached the critic will have arrived at the point where 
the conclusion that current administrative changes do not necessarily 
indicate a trend towards the elimination of the state would seem to be 
inescapable. These changes undoubtedly represent a conscious attempt 
to adjust the superstructure to the changed material and cultural basis 
of Soviet society*> but it is an open question as to whether or not they 
indicate any basic transformation in the state as such. 

While I have argued that current Soviet theory on the state does 
serve some useful purpose in the evaluation of empirical changes in 
the Soviet state it is clear that many problems of the Soviet state in its 
historical development are not adequately explained by this theory. 
Such problems as the position of Stalin,** Soviet bureaucracy,» the 
internal function of the police and the coercive powers of the state over 
the entire period of its existence are not easily understood within the 
context of the Marxist theory of the state, at least as it is currently 
handled in the USSR. 

L. G. CHURCHWARD 
Melbourne 
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struggle against capitalist survivals in the consciousness of the people.’ 
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PEOPLE’S DEMOCRACY AND THE SOCIALIST 
REVOLUTION: A CASE STUDY IN COMMUNIST 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Part II 


Wet before Stalin’s death, a distinctive interpretation of the people’s 
democracy and the transition to socialism, developed mainly in the 
writings of A. I. Sobolev, had been firmly established in Soviet 
theory.* The death of Stalin brought no immediate change. This 
doctrine treated the: people’s democracy as involving a transition to 
socialism through two successive phases, first a democratic revolution, 
and then, growing out of this, a socialist revolution. The two phases 
together constituted an uninterrupted revolution in the sense used by 
Lenin in his discussion of the Russian revolution in 1905. This view- 
point permitted some variation in the evolution of each of the com- 
munist countries. Among Czech theoreticians, as noted above, the 
assertion of the ‘specific’ features of each country was much more 
vigorous than anything expressed in the USSR. On the whole, in the 
first year after Stalin’s death, Sobolev and other Soviet writers had 
placed the emphasis on the ‘common’, and not on the ‘specific’. Even 
during late 1954 and early 1955 Soviet theory did not shift the balance 
between the two and remained orthodox in its interpretation.’ Indeed 
with Khrushchev’s rise to prominence in early 1955, and the abandon- 
ment of the New Course, the pendulum swung back in Eastern 
Europe, too; the relaxation symbolized by the New Course was 
treated as a ‘rightist’ deviation, now corrected.? Within the general 
ideological uniformity, however, some degree of diversity was still 
permitted.? Changes in theory were, however, more modest than 
turns in policy. Indeed the general uncertainty as to the future led to 
an almost complete absence of discussion of the theory of people’s 
democracy in Soviet journals. 

It might have been expected that the rapprochement with Yugo- 
slavia in May 1955 would involve some recasting of doctrine. The 
Khrushchev-Tito communiqué issued in Belgrade recognized Yugo- 
slavia as a state “building socialism’, and admitted the possibility. of 
‘different forms of socialist development’.* Although this was only a 
state-to-state agreement, and not the party-to-party agreement desired 
by Khrushchev, it might well have been anticipated that it would tip 
the balance of doctrine in the direction of national differences. That 
this did not occur is evident from an article on ‘the theory of socialist 


*See the first part of this article, in Soviet Studies vol. XII pp. 241-62. 
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revolution’ published in Kommunist in the autumn. In a standard 
formulation, Dubina spoke of the people’s democracies in Europe as 
exhibiting ‘unity in the basic, the fundamental, the essential’ and 
‘diversity i in details, in local peculiarities, in methods of approach to 
the matter’.> Moreover Yugoslavia, although referred to as a ‘socialist’ 
state, was carefully excluded from the category of people’s democracy.® 
Soviet theorists were obviously reluctant to touch on the delicate 
question of the exact status of Yugoslavia in people’s democratic 
theory until a clearer directive was received from above. 

The same caution was displayed in a symposium written prior to 
the XX Congress, and published shortly thereafter, apparently with 
little revision. It was edited by F. T. Konstantinov, a candidate in 
history and specialist on Bulgaria, and contained articles by Sobolev, 
Konstantinov, Figurnov and others.’ Deliberately avoiding theoretical 
questions connected with Yugoslavia or China, this booklet con- 
centrated exclusively on the European people’s democracies. Lip 
service was as usual paid to the differences within the group of states, but 
the main emphasis was on their essential similarity.2 Although the 
analysis of the people’s democratic revolution followed familiar lines, 
it was referred to as ‘a general democratic revolution’ in its early phase, 
and the term ‘bourgeois democratic’ was expressly ruled out as in- 
accurate.? Another novel concept was that the first stage itself passed 
through two phases, one, the completion of the general democratic 
revolution, and the second, the growth into the socialist revolution. It 
is difficult to explain this deviation from customary practice, especially 
as the entire first stage was described, in usual fashion, as ‘a period of 
uninterruptedly developing and deepening revolution’, and the 
exact point of the beginning and ending of the two phases was said to 
be indeterminable.!° Presumably this had to do with the ever-present 
dilemma of identifying the point at which the socialist revolution 
began and advanced this to a somewhat earlier date than hitherto. 
The booklet explicitly referred to the disagreement among Soviet 
theorists as to whether the people’s democracies were, from the time 
of liberation, proletarian dictatorships, or whether the socialist revolu- 
tion began only in 1947-8. Both views were rejected as incorrect. The 
socialist revolution ‘began’ as early as 1945, but did not at once 
establish a dictatorship of the proletariat, inasmuch as the bourgeoisie 
shared power.!! 

In the light of the foregoing, the speeches at the XX Congress, in 
February 1956, especially those of Khrushchev, lose some of the 
significance customarily attached to them. Khrushchev’s statements 
were marked by considerable caution and by no great novelty in his 
treatment of the people’s democracies and the transition to socialism.1 
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His ‘secret speech’ did not indict Stalin’s treatment of the East European 
states, either in practice or in theory. Nor did Khrushchev’s public 
speech break much new ground on the transition to socialism. There 
was the customary identification of the people’s democracy with the 
Soviet system, as another way of building socialism, with the usual 
quotation from Lenin on the diversity of the forms of transition.!% 
Still other kinds of transition might be found in the future, it was 
suggested. There was somewhat more stress than hitherto on the 
‘diversity’ of building socialism, especially in China. Even Yugoslavia 
was mentioned in this respect. The well-known statement by Khrush- 
chev concerning the possibility of a parliamentary road to socialism 
was made with the reservations that in certain situations violence 
would still be necessary.'* Above all, it was made clear that, however 
the transition to socialism was made, there would still be common 
patterns of development, and in particular, the requirement of political 
leadership by the working class and its vanguard, the Communist 
Party. “Without this’, said Khrushchev, ‘there can be no transition to 
socialism’. 

The congress represented a shift of emphasis, rather than a substantial 
change in direction. It did indeed open up the prospect of a greater 
degree of diversity, in policy as well as in theory, in the socialist 
‘commonwealth’, but within limits which were left vague and un- 
defined. Thus when the accord with Tito was broadened in June 
1956 into a party-to-party agreement, this document referred only in 
the most general terms to the different roads to socialism.!® Great 
uncertainty persisted both in Moscow and Belgrade as to the ultimate 
implications of the agreement. This was reflected in differences of 
policy among the Eastern European states, in the development by 
Tito of a new doctrine of “socialist democracy’, and in the avoidance 
of any fundamental modification of Soviet ideology with respect to 
the people’s democracy and Yugoslavia.!”? In Czechoslovakia, dis- 
cussion of questions of theory was not re-opened, and the hitherto 
predominant conception of the revolution and the people’s democracy 
still held sway.’® 

The effort by scholars to apply in greater detail the programmatic 
statements of the XX Congress corroborates the conclusion that no 
decisive shift had as yet occurred. Important speeches by reliable 
theoreticians, Sobolev and Konstantinov, followed the general lines 
that had been developed from 1951.1° Constantly quoting Lenin (but 
Stalin almost never), the authors laid great stress on the diversity of the 
approach to socialism. “Every nation’, wrote Konstantinov, ‘under the 
leadership of its own Marxist-Leninist party, will find its own path to 
socialism.’*° The people’s democracies, at one with the Soviet Union 
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as proletarian dictatorships, exhibited certain peculiar, but temporary, 
features, such as a multi-party system, and differed also among them- 
selves as to political forms and economic policies and institutions.?! 
Yugoslavia, as one of the thirteen countries ‘building socialism’, 
was said to manifest its own diversity, but was not included in the 
people’s democratic category.2* Sobolev went so far as to speak of 
three basic paths to socialism: the Soviet, the European people’s 
democratic, and the Chinese. The special features of China were 
that the alliance with the national bourgeoisie was continuing even in 
the socialist stage of revolution, and under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and that the transformation of private into public property 
was being effected through peaceful persuasion and with the consent 
of the bourgeoisie. The importance of ‘state capitalism’ was also a 
distinctive aspect of the Chinese pattern.” 

This diversity had to be developed, however, within the context of 
the ‘common’, Lenin’s statement in ‘Left-wing’ Communism, an Infantile 
Disorder, in 1919, as to the necessity of applying the basic principles of 
communism in such a way as to adapt them to national differences 
was quoted so as to leave no doubt on this score.” Sobolev spoke of 
the Soviet path as the only correct path for humanity, although he also 
warned against the danger of mechanically copying Soviet forms.” 
To make the point even more clear, Konstantinov set forth the general 
patterns of the transition (zakonomernosti) in a manner that presaged 
the later swing of the pendulum. The patterns were specifically 
enumerated as (i) state power in the hands of the working class, allied 
with the toilers and other patriotic elements; (ii) the party of the 
working class, guided by Marxist-Leninist theory, as the leading force 
in the state; (iii) transformation of the basic means of production into 
public property; and (iv) cooperation with other socialist and peace- 
loving states.” 

As for non-communist states, the experience of the people’s demo- 
cracy demonstrated the possibility of a peaceful path to socialism, and 
provided ‘new forms of the democratic revolution’. The two stages 
of the people’s democratic revolution were not sharply separated 
from each other but constituted a single, uninterrupted process, 
involving the defeat of the bourgeoisie and the smashing of the old 
state through ‘a series of transitional,intermediary stages’.?? During this 
long process, old state forms, such as constitutions, laws and traditions, 
and parliamentary institutions, were sometimes temporarily used, but 
suffused with new content. A parliamentary path to socialism was 
therefore possible. Class conflict would certainly continue, although 
it might not in all cases intensify as Stalin had insisted.*° “Capitalism 
cannot grow into socialism’, said Sobolev.*! Indeed whether or not 
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violence and an armed uprising occurred depended largely on the 
attitude adopted by the bourgeoisie.3? 

The review of Soviet theory in the wake of the XX Congress shows 
that, in spite of many warnings by party leaders against ‘dogmatism’ 
in applying Marxism to the reality of world affairs, scholars were 
still engaged in what Mikoyan had called on that occasion the ‘scho- 
lastic exercise’ of ‘repeating and paraphrasing old quotations, formulae 
and theses’.33 In such shifts in theory as were made, the guiding con- 
sideration seems to have been the strategy and tactics of future revolu- 
tion. This was especially true of the greater prominence given to a 
notion long espoused by Sobolev, namely, the possibility of a peaceful 
path to socialism. Sobolev, by this time an editor of Kommunist, in the 
first signed article in the issue of that journal appearing after the XX 
Congress, under the revealing title, “The Universal Historical Signi- 
ficance of the Socialist Camp’, described the favourable conditions, in 
particular the strength of the socialist camp, which facilitated the 
finding of ‘new forms of transition from capitalism to socialism’.** 
Depending on conditions, the working class can proceed at once 
(srazu), or through ‘a series of intermediate stages’, to the socialist 
transformation.*> In another article Sobolev saw the possibility of 
developing a broad, anti-monopoly democratic front, including even 
the middle bourgeoisie and the intelligentsia, and cited the programme 
of the Italian, English and American Communist Parties as evidence 
that such a tactic was already being adopted.*© Rejecting the view of 
the ‘dogmatists’ that this would divert the working class from the 
socialist revolution, Sobolev argued, on the contrary, that it would 
speed up this revolution in highly developed capitalist countries. The 
idea of a peaceful path did not mean, however, ‘a denial of revolution, 
a denial of the collision of classes, and of violence’, but ‘a revolutionary 
transformation of society on a socialist basis, without armed uprising 
and civil war, without bloodshed, without open dictatorial suppression 
of the bourgeoisie and their deprivation of electoral rights; it is the 
path of limiting and expelling it [this class] by the usual democratic 
methods’. In some countries armed uprising might be necessary. The 
means would vary according to the country, so that it was necessary 
to work out Italian, American, French, English and other concrete 
paths of transition to socialism.*” Little attention was given to Asia, 
although it was evident that the special Chinese pattern offered a model 
for that region.** 

The shattering events of 1956, culminating in the Hungarian and 
Polish crises in October, did not bring the fundamental re-appraisal 
of Soviet theory that might have been expected. The immediate 
effect was the re-assertion of the importance of the common patterns 
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of the socialist revolution.*? ‘At the basis of “national communism”, 
wrote a leading philosopher, Stepanyan, ‘lies the denial of the general 
patterns of transition of society to socialism.’*° Behind the scenes, as 
was later revealed, bitter discussion and controversy ensued, and ‘not a 
little confusion’ existed among communists. Had there been ‘an 
exaggeration of the possibility of a peaceful path’ and a minimizing of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat? or had ‘an underestimation of the 
national specific’ been the main cause of dissatisfaction in Hungary 
and Poland? Sobolev firmly asserted that the first doubt involved an 
‘incorrect counterpoising of the peaceful path and the dictatorshi 
‘Even “the most peaceful” method of seizing power has as its goal R 
establishment of a dictatorship of the proletariat.’4? As to the second 
question, this was only one side of the story, wrote Sobolev. The 
other was the violation in Hungary of ‘the basic patterns (zakonomer- 
nosti) of the transition from capitalism to socialism,’ in particular the 
failure to maintain the party’s capacity for leadership.* 

In spite of this restatement of the uniformity of the process of 
transition, Soviet theory did not neglect the other side of the coin— 
the continued need to observe national differences, with China cited 
as a unique example. The failure to do this was considered dangerous 
sectarianism. Nonetheless such peculiarities were treated, not as 
replacing the general features or zakonomernosti, but as merely ‘modify- 
ing and altering’ them ‘in details’.** Nor was the idea of peaceful 
transition to socialism, and the use of parliamentary means, given up, 
although any ‘absolutizing’ of this, as valid for all countries, was 
regarded as more than ever untenable.** The stiffer line of thought 
received considerable reinforcement from the Chinese communists, 
who, having at last accepted in April 1956, the term ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat’ as an apt designation of their own form of state, 
proceeded vigorously to espouse it as one of ‘the universal truths of 
Marxism-Leninism’, ‘generally applicable’ to all countries moving 
towards socialism.*© The lesson of Hungary was specifically cited by 
the Chinese as evidence of the danger of any denial of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and neglect of centralized party leadership. 

As an aftermath of October 1956 and the subsequent conflict 
between the communist camp and Yugoslavia, there ensued the 
‘dialogue’ among communist states, as Brzezinski has termed it, on the 
road to socialism. From this there crystallized the Chinese ‘solution’ of 
limited local diversity within ideological and political unity, embodied 
in the declaration of the Moscow conference of 1957.47 The main 
thrust of Soviet doctrine had again become unity and uniformity; the 
chief threat was once again Yugoslavia, presenting an ideological 
alternative in its new party programme.*® The ‘revisionists’, not only 
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in Yugoslavia but in other communist parties within and outside the 
Soviet bloc, were charged with ‘misunderstanding the dialectic of the 
general and the specific’; their ‘national communism’ was guilty of 
‘absolutizing . . . the specific’.*? An article by N. P. Farberov pro- 
claimed that 


the counterpoising of the “Yugoslav path’ to the path of socialist construction in 
other countries means to deny the resemblance, in the main and fundamental, of 
the paths to socialism in different lands, signifies a rejection of the general zakono- 
mernosti of socialist construction and an exaggeration of the significance of the 
national specific, and signifies a denial of the unity and indivisibility of the national 
and international tasks of the toilers of different lands. 


Apart from this, the Soviet doctrine of the transition to socialism 
continued to consist of the same stale formulae monotonously re- 
peated.>! Sobolev, however, although he remained an editor of 
Kommunist, was replaced, for the time being, as chief expositor by 
N. P. Farberov, once the exponent of views condemned as heretical. 
In his introduction to a textbook on public law of the socialist countries, 
however, Farberov’s viewpoint was indistinguishable from Sobolev’s.*? 
There was a slight change in regard to Asia, where China, Korea and 
Mongolia were now treated as being in the second stage, and the 
‘democratic dictatorship of the people’, orginally taking the form of a 
‘democratic dictatorship of proletariat and peasantry’, was now 
deemed to be fulfilling the functions of a proletarian dictatorship.** 
Much more significant was the assault launched on the correctness of 
Sobolev’s views by certain theoreticians in the people’s democracies, 
indicating the continuing conflict of views, and the uncertainty of his 
position. 

The initial onslaught was made by the Bulgarian academician, 
Todor Pavlov,** and was taken up by the Czech legal specialist, Ivan 
Bystiina.°> Compared to ea: lier Czech discussion, the attack was much 
sharper, was directed against Sobolev himself, and was carried on in 
organs of Soviet scholarship. A whole series of Soviet publications on 
the people’s democracy were subjected to bitter and detailed de- 
nunciation.© The general tenor of the criticism was that Sobolev and 
others had neglected to consider concrete national differences, and had 
sought to impose, as Bystiina put it, a new general schema, the schema 
of the bourgeois democratic revolution growing into a socialist 
revolution, on all states, irrespective of their diversity of development.” 
This theory had not, according to Bystfina, been accepted by the 
majority of Bulgarian scholars, but had been given a more or less 
monopoly position among the Czechs.** The situation had been 
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many incorrect views, in his opinion, had been expressed.°? 

On the surface the critics seemed to represent a ‘rightist’ tendency 
of thought, giving greater emphasis to national differences. However 
their censure of Sobolev related mainly to the old controversy con- 
cerning the nature of the revolution in its first stage. In this respect 
their view, that the revolution, in Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia, had 
been socialist from the start, was ‘leftist’ in tendency. Indeed their 
appeal to diversity appears to have been a tactical employment of the 
opportunity that this afforded to press upon Moscow an interpretation 
that was more to the ‘left’ than the prevailing Sobolev viewpoint. The 
fact that these critical comments were published in Soviet organs 
suggests dissatisfaction in Moscow circles, too, with what might be 
termed the moderate ‘rightism’ of the hitherto prevailing line. This 
was also implied by the criticism of the use of the Chinese term, ‘a 
democratic dictatorship of the people’, in Eastern Europe, where 
different conditions, it was said, made it inappropriate. The term had 
long been used by some Czechs to lend support to the Sobolev inter- 
pretation that the revolution was bourgeois democratic in both China 
and Eastern Europe. Now that the idea of proletarian dictatorship had 
been accepted in China, said Bystiina, a differentiation between the 
two terms had lost all meaning. 

Both Pavlov and Bystiina rejected the idea that the first stage of 
revolution in Bulgaria or Czechoslovakia had been “bourgeois demo- 
cratic’, or ‘democratic’ in any limited (non-socialist) sense, but insisted 
that it had been ‘socialist’ from the start, bringing into being a partially 
formed and developing dictatorship of the proletariat. Although they 
stopped just short of terming the revolution fully socialist at the 
outset, both used every possible verbal device to suggest that it was a 
genuine beginning of the socialist revolution.®! In particular, they 
rebelled at the ‘anti-feudal’ nature ascribed by Sobolev to the revolution 
in their countries, strenuously denying that there had been significant 
feudal elements to eliminate in either, and accusing Sobolev of justify- 
ing his view by ‘talmudist’ citations of statements by Stalin concerning 
the use of feudal and slave methods of exploitation in occupied 
territories.°* Nazi Germany had been neither a feudal nor a slave state, 
they argued, so that the perspective of both Czechoslovakia and 
Bulgaria, on liberation, had been that of an immediate transition to a 
socialist revolution through a national and democratic revolution. In 
this way the revolution in Czechoslovakia in particular, as a highly 
developed capitalist land, had made an important contribution to the 
experience of the communist movement, of special significance for 
other highly developed countries in western Europe. 
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The exponents of the more traditional ‘rightist’ view concerning 
the two stages of revolution did not yield to their critics. Radim 
Foustka, in a review of Bystitina’s book, Lidovd demokracie, strongly 
argued against his “dogmatist’ views, especially his sharp differentiation 
between Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria on the one hand, and the other 
communist countries on the other, on the alleged ground that anti- 
feudal tasks, which were important in the latter, did not exist in any 
marked degree in the other two. Admitting a distinction, Foustka 
asserted that Bystiina had exaggerated it, as the chief criterion of 
diversity, and had hence underestimated the common features. In the 
main, wrote Foustka, all the eastern European countries had carried 
through a similar revolution, directed in the first stage chiefly against 
fascism and foreign imperialism, and their native supporters among 
the local ruling classes. In this respect an important cleavage had 
occurred within the native bourgeoisie, which in turn was minimized 
by Bystiina. The revolution was bourgeois-democtraic only in those 
countries where, in addition, significant anti-feudal measures had to be 
taken, and not in Czechoslovakia or Bulgaria. In this respect there was 
then no disagreement with Bystiina. Due to the rise of fascism, how- 
ever, this unusual type of revolution, national and democratic, could 
not be fitted into categories defined by earlier communist programmes. 
The revolution did not constitute, as Bysttina had argued, a direct 
transition to socialism and a proletarian dictatorship, but in Foustka’s 
opinion, was ‘a new form of approach to socialist revolution’ which 
would be of great help for communists in lands of high or medium 
development of capitalism. 

These subtle divergences reflected the continuing controversy in 
Moscow and elsewhere as to future relations within the communist 
bloc, but also concerning the perennial problem of defining correctly 
the tactic for communism in the non-communist world, particularly 
western Europe. The declaration of the Moscow conference in 1957 
had, however, endorsed the familiar theory which assigned overriding 
importance to ‘the common’, due lip-service being given to the 
‘elements of difference’. The same doctrine was reflected in other 
important documents, such as the revised textbook on_ political 
economy, published in 1958,°’ and the volume, Foundations of Marxism- 
Leninism, published in 1959. That this was also a victory for Sobolev 
personally is evident from his book, Marxism-Leninism on the Forms of 
Transition from Capitalism to Socialism, published in 1958. In this work, 
as well as the other materials just cited, were to be found the well- 
tried formulae: the two stages of the revolution; the growth of one 
into the other; the three main paths to socialism; the possibility of a 
peaceful, perhaps parliamentary, road; and the decisive importance of 
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the zakonomernosti of the transition. Sobolev, for instance, spoke of the 
Soviet revolution as the ‘classic form of socialist revolution’, and of all 
others as ‘variations’.”° 

The doctrine of the pre-eminence of “the common’ over the ‘unique’ 
was ambiguous enough to be acceptable to those of ‘leftist’ a of 
‘rightist’ tendencies, and could satisfy both those who thought in 
terms of a direct, and an indirect, transition to socialism. The latter 
issue remained, however, unresolved. ‘Leftist’ theoreticians in the 
USSR and other communist countries continued to think in terms of 
a ‘direct’ transition, in a manner that identified the future of the highly 
developed countries of the west more closely with the experience of 
Russia in 1917. Even Chinese communists had begun to show 
signs of a similarly ‘leftist’ approach by declaring that the people’s 
democratic revolution in China had been socialist from 1949, and had 
from that year established a dictatorship of the proletariat.”1 This 
pushed the beginning of the socialist stage in China much further 
back than had hitherto been accepted, and thus identified the course of 
events, in a semi-colonial, semi-feudal land, formerly regarded as 
somewhat different from Russia or eastern Europe, with the more 
highly developed countries which could make a direct transition to 
socialism.”* In Poland, too, there were adovcates of the conception 
that the Polish revolution had been socialist from the start and had 
established a proletarian dictatorship at once.’? 

That the Sobolev interpretation still prevailed, however, was 
clearly demonstrated by the manner in which the documents cited 
above formulated the future strategy and tactics of communism 
abroad. The main line was to weld together a broad popular front, 
under democratic slogans, in developed as well as underdeveloped 
lands, as a means of achieving an indirect transition to socialism.” The 
possibility of a direct (srazu) approach was not excluded in certain 
countries, but the indirect ‘democratic’ approach was regarded as the 
most fruitful and likely tactic for the future.” The difference in the 
tactic to be pursued in each country, and the difficulty of forecasting 
the exact results, were stressed. Nonetheless the main thrust must be 
directed against the ‘monopolistic’ bourgeoisie, and all possible 
political forces must be grouped together, under a minimum pro- 
gramme of reforms, against this enemy. China, with its wider alliance 
of classes, including the national bourgeoisie, was held out as a model 
for Asia, but no clear-cut distinction was made between the tactics in 
Europe and Asia. In all countries an anti-monopoly stage was deemed 
likely as a prologue to a socialist revolution. The theory of a direct 
struggle for socialism, defended by the critics of Sobolev, was thus, at 
least for the time being, defeated, and a more gradual approach 
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advocated. Nonetheless the difference between the two approaches 
was smudged by the continued emphasis on the closeness of the two 
stages, and the description of the people’s democratic revolution as a 
single uninterrupted revolution.” 





The case study in Soviet scholarship set forth in this and the preced- 
ing article requires no extensive conclusions. For six years, according 
to the predominant interpretation of the people’s democracy and the 
transition to socialism, differences between the communist countries 
have been verbally acknowledged, but reduced to relative insignifi- 
cance by the overwhelming accent on the ‘common path’. Even China 
has been embraced in this pattern, and earlier distinctions largely 
eliminated. Yugoslavia, on the other hand, has never been included in 
the category of people’s democracy. This ‘counterpoint’ of ‘common’ 
and ‘specific’ has been elastic enough to incorporate, through shifts in 
the direction of one or other theme, a new strategy such as the ‘parlia- 
mentary path to socialism’, or to absorb the impact of such events as 
the rapprochement with Yugoslavia and the crisis in Hungary. 

The doctrine of the ‘two stages’ of revolution has been proclaimed 
as universally applicable, and as the precept for the future. This theory 
represents in some degree a gradual, or indirect, approach to revolution, 
through successive and distinct phases, and is thus in accord with the 
orthodox Leninist view of the ‘growth’ of one revolution into another. 
It has, however, also involved the idea of a very rapid and continuous 
transition to the socialist stage, thus approaching closely the heresy of 
the ‘permanent revolution’. Other opinions, accentuating the immedi- 
acy of the socialist revolution still more, and hence being even more 
reminiscent of Trotsky, were ruled out of court as ‘leftist’. Although 
the line between. these viewpoints was subtle in the extreme, the 
manipulators of the dialectic were able to depict the Sobolev view alone 
as the authentic rendering of Leninism. 

The exact relationship of scholars and political leaders in this exercise 
of the dialectic is difficult to define with precision. The scholars, 
including those in Eastern Europe as well as the USSR, have played 
an important part in defining the issues and expounding the doctrine. 
Stalin, in his later years, played no overt part, although his authority 
was obviously great. So, too, was the influence of Mao, even in 
Eastern Europe, where many of his concepts were incorporated in 
accepted theory. The Sobolev doctrine was formulated during Stalin’s 
last years and the interregnum following his death, and presumably 
reflected the decisions of the higher party apparatus. It remained only 
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_for Khrushchev to endorse it, at the XX Congress, and to reinforce its 
position with the full weight of his authority. 

In spite of general conformity, differences were publicly expressed, 
especially after the death of Stalin. The acceptance by Khrushchev of 
the idea of ‘many roads to socialism’ encouraged some theoreticians, 
notably in Czechoslovakia and in Bulgaria, themselves to espouse the 
theme of ‘differences’ and to voice criticism of the Sobolev thesis of the 
universal applicability of the theory of the ‘two stages’. After the XX 
Congress and the Hungarian crisis, this criticism became even more 
pungent and was expressed in organs of Soviet scholarship. Similar 
differences existed among Soviet scholars, although public discussion 
was avoided. The difficulty of reaching a consensus, even within the 
framework of a single predominant interpretation of Marxism- 
Leninism, was thus clearly demonstrated. 

The central ambiguity—whether the revolution in Eastern Europe 
and Asia had been socialist from the beginning or had become so at a 
later stage—seemed to be a point almost as subtle and absurd as the 
medieval quodlibet, ‘How many angels can dance upon the point of a 
needle?’”” Nonetheless these scholastic debates have not been as 
meaningless as those of the Middle Ages. They reflected not only an 
intellectual endeavour, in Marxist terms, to interpret and rationalize 
the past, and to predict the future, of the communist and non-communist 
world, but also a political effort to mould that future in the desired 
direction. The controversy revealed the continued diversity of opinion 
among the several communist parties, and within the Soviet party 
apparatus itself, as to the relations within the bloc, and as to the future 
of revolution abroad. It also gave expression to the rivalry between the 
supporters and opponents of Khrushchev, in the USSR and elsewhere, 
and the consequent balancing of power within the communist bloc. 
These disputations, therefore, although difficult to interpret, are signi- 
ficant sources of information as to the diverse currents of thought, 
and the play of conflicting political forces, in the contemporary 
communist world.” 


se H. GorDON SKILLING 
University of Toronto 
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SOVIET PRICE POLICY: A REJOINDER 


I should like to avail myself of the opportunity which the Editors so 
kindly offered me of commenting on some of the points made in 
Professor Maurice Dobb’s article “Soviet Price-Policy’ (Soviet Studies 
vol. XII pp. 87-96). This article is a thorough and very competent 
review of my book Ocherki planovovo tsenoobrazovaniya v SSSR 
(Outlines of Planned Price-Formation in the USSR), and in general I 
welcome it whole-heartedly. However, some of the points in this 
review require elucidation; and my esteemed opponent expresses 
certain views with which I cannot agree. 

In the first place, Professor Dobb accuses me of failing in my book 
‘really to come to grips with the fundamental question of what 
constitutes the general objective of price-policy’ (p. 88). It seems to me 
that the way in which he puts this problem is not correct. Every 
policy, of course—including Soviet price-policy—must be directed 
towards a goal; but it is also governed by the objective economic 
laws. A goal of policy considered outside the framework of the 
conditions which determine it suggests to the reader a voluntaristic 
treatment of Soviet price-policy, and this way of considering the 
matter comes near to the philosophical conception of pragmatism. 

One proposition runs through my book like a scarlet thread, 
namely, that under socialism the operation of the law of value is 
subordinate to the requirements of the economic laws of socialism. 
These requirements thus also govern Soviet price-policy, which is a 
manifestation in real life of the informed use made of the operation of 
the law of value under socialism. 

It follows that this policy is aimed at ensuring a continuous rise in 
the productivity of social labour, at increasing the economic effective- 
ness of outlays, and at ensuring that development takes place under 
plan and in due proportion—all in the interests of a continuous rise in 
the standard of living of the Soviet people. These tasks derive not 
from the operation of the law of value as such, but from the require- 
ments of the specific economic laws of socialism. These tasks are 
achieved by using the operation of the law of value, a method which 
appears most clearly in the planning of prices. 

This proposition, it seems to me, has been abundantly proved by the 
study and generalization of an enormous mass of factual material; the 
summarized data of these investigations are presented in my monograph 
on price-formation in the USSR. 

The whole of my experience, both practical and theoretical, in the 
field of price-formation—an experience which extends over many 
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years—gives me irrefutable evidence against the theory of the ‘pure’ 
operation of the law of value under socialism, against automatic transfer 
of the capitalist law of production-prices and the average rate of profit 
to the socialist scene. If Professor Dobb considers as ‘radical’ some 
economists who have proposed a price-reform on the basis of views 
such as these, then I am prepared to remain a ‘conservative’ (as he 
nicknames me in his article—p. 87). 

His account of my position on the question of prices in the mining 
industry is not exactly correct. The reviewer asserts (p. 88) that the 
sole argument contained in my book against raising the prices of ore 
to the level of the production costs of the worst enterprises (those with 
the lowest iron-content in their ores) is that this would widen differ- 
ences in profitability. In fact, this argument is neither basic nor the one 
on which I lay most stress. On the very same page of my book (144-5) 
I refute both the concept of mining rent when all mineral resources 
are publicly owned and the concept of the average rate of profit; in 
fact, the suggestion that the price of ore should be based on the cost of 
extraction from the poorest mines derives from this false notion about 
the universal significance of differential rent under socialism. I have in 
the past opposed, and continue to oppose, any general increase in the 
level of prices. (All the more unreasonable is the notion of a general 
rise in the level of prices in the USSR in connection with the introduc- 
tion of the new price scale in 1961 whereby the purchasing power of 
the ruble is multiplied by ten and prices divided by ten.) 

Professor Dobb doubts whether I am aware of the possibility of 
establishing uniform prices for coal by levying turnover tax on cheap 
coals produced under the most favourable natural conditions. But this 
solution of ‘the problem in this form’ (as Professor Dobb describes it on 
p. 89) would inevitably lead to a general increase in the price of coal— 
and not only coal—to several times its present level. The question 
arises: why should this be required? Surely this is not a technical 
problem, but a political and economic one—all the more because in the 
proposed radical change of the structure of the Soviet fuel balance, 
the socially necessary outlays on fuel will depend less and less on the 
individual costs of extracting coal. This question is treated at length 
and without ambiguity in my book. 

Sometimes we are forced to raise the wholesale price of coal in 
order to compensate for high wages of miners in the USSR. The 
problem of profitability and coverage of wage costs in the Soviet coal 
industry raises the question of local changes in the level of wholesale 
prices of coal, leaving the level of the retail prices of fuel unchanged. 
But this is quite another aspect of the problem. 

Professor Dobb criticizes me on the grounds that the book does not 
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mention the extent of capital investments as one of the factors affecting 
the level of retail prices. Evidently the reviewer has overlooked the 
fact that I say on p. 401 of my book that the extent to which retail 
prices can be reduced is subject ‘to a given reduction in production 
costs and to a set accumulation fund’ (in essence, the sum of capital 
investments), and also the fact that I note on p. 403 that the level of 
retail prices depends also on building costs. Possibly this question 
deserved more attention and I should have dealt with it in more detail; 
this criticism I can accept. 

I cannot understand Professor Dobb’s remarks (p. 90) on the 
possibility of basing price-relations on value-relations, while at the 
same time preserving the current economically-based structure of 
retail prices. Surely an economically-based price correlation requires 
that prices should not infrequently deviate from the values of parti- 
cular commodities. 

I am very puzzled by the account given by Professor Dobb of my 
views on the reflection in price terms of the quality of production and 
on the measurement of production costs of particular types of goods 
(cement, fuel, metal, machinery), not only by units of weight, length, 
and per item. My book contains a detailed discussion (see pp. 105-109) 
on the search for a correct unit of cost and price measurement in 
solving the problem of a single price for products of equivalent use 
value. Of course, the raising of a grade of cement, or of the iron- 
content of an ore, or of the calorific value of a coal, or of the power of 
a machine, and so on, makes the former unit of measurement not 
comparable. Hence the search for a unit of measurement which could 
express what Marx calls the social use value, i.e. the satisfaction of 
strictly defined social need. Value and price cannot exist without use 
value. Value and use value express the two aspects of a commodity. 
What then is the relevance of the bourgeois principle of marginal 
utility, which denies the labour theory of value and is based on sub- 
jective market valuation of goods? For this reason there is nothing for 
‘some Western readers’ to ‘hail gleefully’ as supporters of the Austrian 
subjectivist school of economics (Professor Dobb, p. 92). These 
readers will find in my book only a rebuttal of their anti-scientific 
concepts; and this will only grieve them. But that will not distress me. 
Under socialism, goods are produced solely for the satisfaction of 
specific social need for them; and it is for this reason that so much 
attention is paid to the problem of the quality of production, its 
efficiency and productivity, to the problem of use value, and to the 
so-called ‘physical’ indicators as well as value indicators and in connec- 
tion with the latter. But what can this have in common with the 
subjectivist treatment of ‘marginal utility’ in capitalist conditions, 
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where a commodity is produced with an eye to profit and super- 
profit? In this case even analogy is not possible. 

I find it hard to agree with Professor Dobb’s opinion (see p. 93) 
that the decentralization of supply does away with the need for 
uniform wholesale delivered prices for many very important industrial 
goods. The well-known decentralization of supply has necessitated an 
extensive differentiation of prices free at station of consignment on a 
regional basis, i.e. a general ‘regionalization’ of prices. However, this 
in no way does away with the economic importance of uniform 
(regional) prices free at station of consignment, first, for the rational- 
ization of transport hauls, and second, to ensure uniform prices for like 
products in the areas of their use, irrespective of the individual costs of 
producing and transporting them. 

So much for my observations and objections. 

I am fully aware of the fact that my extensive monograph Ocherki 
planovovo tsenoobrazovaniya v SSSR contains certain faults; there are 
some points obviously omitted, some of my suggestions are open to 
question, and perhaps erroneous. Many of these deficiencies and 
omissions have been fairly noted by Professor Dobb in his interesting 
article. 

One must admit that no scientific work can be free from faults, and 
the author gratefully accepts any seriously made criticism; Professor 
Dobb’s article unquestionably falls within this category. Many of his 
critical observations and complaints are just, and—which is important— 
thought-provoking, and the author will certainly take note of them. 

In conclusion I wish cordially to thank Professor Dobb for the 
trouble he has taken, and also the Editors of Soviet Studies for publishing 
his article and my remarks in reply. I cannot refrain from observing in 
conclusion that an exchange of points of view of this kind facilitates 
the development of scholarly contacts between our countries. 


(Professor) SH. Ya. TURETSKI 


Moscow State Economics Institute 
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A. G. Kulikov (ed.), Iz opyta raboty sovnarkhozov (From the Experience 
of the Work of Sovnarkhozy). Moscow: Izdatelstvo VPSh i AON 
pri TsK KPSS, 1959. 272 pp. 11 r. 65 k. 


THE nineteen papers collected in this work were presented to a con- 
ference convened by the Economics Faculty of the Social Sciences 
Academy (AON) attached to the Party Central Committee in Moscow 
and the book is produced by the publishing house of that Academy 
and the central Party college (VPSh). Brief summaries of all but three 
of the papers were published in Voprosy ekonomiki 1958 no. 7, which 
stated, as the book does not, that the meeting took place in May 1958 
and was chaired by the Head of the Faculty, Professor Kuzminov. 
Apart from Kulikov, Kurski and Khromov, the contributors were 
not economists of general standing and in most cases were connected 
with a particular sovnarkhoz; Levin (Estonian Sovnarkhoz) has 
subsequently produced a book on the three Baltic sovnarkhozy. 
Quite a number of the facts and problems which they record have 
been reported in the Soviet journals by other pens but the work is 
the broadest in scope of the dozen books which have so far appeared 
on macro-industrial management under the 1957 reform. It is of 
further interest in its Party auspices: although attention is not focused 
on Party activity—in the manner of Partiinaya zhizn—teference to its 
initiative and control is more frequent than in the purely economic 
studies. 

This political pedigree does not of course encourage anything but the 
most dogmatic assertions on the concept of planning. Razorenova, in 
the opening paper “The Leninist Principle of Democratic Centralism 
in Economic Management and its Translation into Life’, takes it as 
axiomatic that capitalism is as inseparable from anarchic relations as 
socialism is from central planning, and adds the obverse of this con- 
tention, viz., that ‘without centrally planned economic management 
it is impossible to build socialism’ (p. 5). In discussing Lenin’s concept 
of democratic centralism she emphasizes that public debate and the 
rational execution of plans are the essence of the adjective concerned, 
and Evstafayev—‘Sovnarkhozy and the Development of Socialist 
Emulation in Industry’ cites emulation campaigns in this context. 
Razorenova decries attempts at socialist decentralization, both in 
Soviet history (notably as expressed by the Workers’ Opposition) and 
in contemporary revisionism, as practised in Yugoslavia. “Unmasking 
the anarcho-syndicalist theory of the decentralization of economic 
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management, Lenin as early as the first years of Soviet power wrote: 
“The greatest distortion of the basic rudiments of Soviet authority 
and the complete abnegation of socialism is the entire, direct or 
indirect, legalization of the ownership by workers of individual 
factories or of individual trades as their own production, or of their 
rights to weaken or limit the decrees of the general state power”.’ 
(pp. 22-23.) 

Razorenova mentions only briefly the problem of balance as embodied 
in the ‘law of planned proportionate development’ but Khromov, ‘On 
Inter-regional Relations in USSR Industry’, makes the firm statement 
that ‘the rate of development of regions is not and cannot be equal. The 
tendency to ensure that in each economic-administrative region per 
capita industrial production is the same or the tendency to develop in 
each region all branches of industry irrespective of their worthiness is 
incorrect. The most rational combination of natural and economic 
resources of one region or another, the rapid growth of science and 
technology, the need to ensure intensive rates of accumulation, of the 
growth of labour productivity, etc. all indicate different rates of 
economic development for the various regions of our country’ (pp. 
47-48). This does not seem to accord with a strict interpretation of the 
labour theory of value: an equal value of net (but not gross) output 
per head—ignoring variant demographic dependency in each region— 
should maximize national income, for, if not, a shift of labour between 
regions would raise aggregate product. It is only by postulating a cost 
of other factors of production—which Khromov implicitly does in 
the second half of his statement—that equalization at the margin of 
labour product is not necessarily optimal. He proceeds with his 
argument for regionally disparate growth by contending that ‘the 
economic development of production has historically proceeded from 
dispersion to concentration and centralization’ (p. 48). Nevertheless, ‘it 
is objectively necessary for our economists to combine specialization 
of production with the broad development of a region. One must 
stress in this context that broadness [kompleksnost] has nothing in 
common with autarky’ (loc. cit.). Both he and Levin—‘Sovnarkhozy 
and Questions of Specialization and Cooperation in Industry (with 
special reference to the Baltic sovnarkhozy)’—face the problem of 
criteria dividing kompleksnost from autarky, and with Kurski— 
“Sovnarkhozy and Some Questions of National Economic Planning’— 
recommend the purely administrative solution of economic zones 
(embracing several sovnarkhozy), large enough to reduce the area of 
choice to a few products whose extra-zonal cost advantage is extreme. 
Koldomasov’s proposals for product differentiated ‘transport-economic 
regions had yet to appear (Planovoye khozyaistvo 1959 no. 4), and 
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Khromov’s only mention of more elegant techniques is that ‘even 
bourgeois economics, seeking to analyse the anarchic relations of 
sectors, enterprises and regions, attempts to apply for this purpose a 
new branch of econometrics—interindustrial statistics, which is to 
show balance relationships by input methodology’ (p. 41). 

The recourse to ‘frontier drawing’ is one aspect of the ‘solution by 
administrative merger’ embraced by all contributors to the book who 
observe mutually contradictory choices among economic agencies. 
The discussion is not in terms of the criteria which may motivate the 
opposition or the lack of coordination but of the scope for merger, 
viz., to draw a frontier embracing the area of conflict. The key inspira- 
tion, described by Razorenova, is edinonachaliye, or the managerial 
pyramid, and applications abound throughout the book. Klimenko— 
“Sovnarkhozy and Transport Services for Production’—reports that 
the Latvian Sovnarkhoz proposed to set up a trust to run motor and 
railway transport in Riga to ensure rational use of freight capacity; 
Slepov—‘From the Experience of the Work of Sovnarkhozy in 
Managing Construction —argues that building and building materials 
should always be run by the same sovnarkhoz department; he and 
Grzhegorzhevski—‘Sovnarkhozy and Some Problems of Raising the 
Technical Level of Production’—call for sovnarkhoz-run research 
institutes; Gubareva—‘Sovnarkhozy and Problems of Training and 
Using Skilled Workers’—wants the sovnarkhoz technical-economic 
council to control local school curricula (which under. the educational 
reform have vocationalized their upper forms and in fact have their 
choice of production periods restricted to local enterprises); and 
Kulikov—‘Sovnarkhozy and Questions of Using the Money Form of 
Value in Economic Management’—argues for zonal prices determined 
by sovnarkhozy subject to central control of their general level. 

Regional production coordination has been the most signal result 
of the administrative merger effected by the reform, and all the local 
sovnarkhoz contributors cite a variety of illustrations. Gromov— 
‘Problems of Specialization and Cooperation in Engineering’—cites 
the well-known example of Leningrad region, where non-ferrous cast- 
ings were made in 109 shops of 68 factories, iron castings in 80 factories, 
and forgings and stampings in 75 enterprises. In most of these the 
equipment was small, insufficient, without even elementary mechani- 
zation, obsolete and ready for retirement; labour protection and 
hygiene were also unsatisfactory (p. 67). The value of closing such 
above-marginal shops is exemplified by his calculation on precision 
casting, where the 32 shops would be reduced to 5 by an investment 
of 25 million rubles in new equipment, saving annually 80 million 
rubles in current costs (p. 71). Enough such calculations are made by 
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others (notably by Makarov—‘Problems of the Integrated Develop- 
ment of the Irkutsk Economic Administrative Region’—on coal- 
mining costs and on lumber shipments) to epitomize the current 
trend among economists towards quantification. It does not go beyond 
simple recoupment-period calculations; on the underlying theory 
Kurski no more than mentions some of the investment efficiency 
formulae then under discussion in the USSR; and Kulikov’s treatment 
of the value and price problem is unsatisfactory. He begins with the 
proposal that price should be set so that value-added (chisty dokhod) in 
each branch corresponds to the accumulation of that branch (p. 259); 
he includes in the accumulation so to be covered by price gross invest- 
ment in fixed and working capital and ‘other necessary outlays over 
and above production costs (on training skilled personnel, on scientific 
research, and on incentive funds)’. Thus he does not allow that general 
government outlay be shared in branch wholesale prices and it is this 
that he must have in mind when he strongly opposes ‘the suggestions 
of some economists that the gap should be eliminated by an indiscri- 
minate rise in producers’ goods prices to the level of retail prices for 
consumers’ goods’. He shows (citing his calculations in Voprosy 
ekonomiki No. 8, 1958) that this ‘gap’ is diminishing: the average 
level of Group ‘B’ prices exceeded that of Group ‘A’ by 44 per cent. 
in 1924/25, by 55 per cent. in 1926/27 and by 45 per cent. after the 
1955 price reform and that since then some producers’ goods—timber 
in 1957—had been raised in price. He does not want this narrowing to 
go too far, for enterprises would find it unprofitable to install new 
equipment at the higher prices, given that the saving in current costs 
would be smaller than the price of the new equipment. He, Levin and 
Kurski make formal application of this strange proposition to Soviet 
conditions in advocating enterprise investment by self-finance and 
bank loans and the repeal of non-returnable budget grants as the main 
form of capital finance, but little more can be said in its defence. 
Kulikov’s branch scheme of price-formation fits the zoning proposals 
of his collaborators in that he recommends on the one hand far more 
use of price zones than at present and on the other ‘accounting prices’ 
(raschetniye tseny) to be employed within sovnarkhozy. He does not 
enlarge on this latter proposal. If the accounting prices were restricted 
to single commodities, as they were—in principle at least—within 
the former industrial ministries, this is no more than the facility for 
any sovnarkhoz with two or more plants producing the same goods at 
different costs to compensate them from sales receipts at a common 
wholesale price (optovaya tsena) through the sovnarkhoz selling agency 
(sbyt). If accounting prices are intended as preferential prices (to either 
buyer or seller) in transactions between enterprises of a single sov- 
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narkhoz, it will be still more difficult for the central authorities to 
judge the optimal pattern of inter-sovnarkhoz deliveries (a function 
they still retain) or for supply-programming to be devolved to the 
sovnarkhoz while centralized production planning is maintained—and 
no author in the Soviet Union, let alone in this book, seems to question 
the latter. Undoubtedly sovnarkhozy are in a quandary over the high- 
cost plants which they inherited from industrial ministries with their 
‘accounting prices’ and are compelled by output obligations to retain 
in production. Kondakov in “Industry Run by the Sovnarkhoz and by 
Local Soviets in an Economic Administrative Region’ shows that 
some have in fact tried to adopt the ‘accounting price’ solution. 
‘Sovnarkhozy and local executive committees, using their due rights, 
sometimes establish production prices (otpuskniye tseny) and plans for pro- 
duction costs (sebestoimost) without taking account of national economic 
interests and branch profitability. Often all this leads to higher pro- 
duction prices and cost charges. Thus ancillary production enterprises 
of building trusts sell their production at much higher prices than 
those of the building-materials industry’ (pp. 146-7). 

The pricing problem is thrown into greater relief by three changes 
discussed in the book in forms of control by the centre over sovnarkhoz 
inputs. The first is the tightening of financial control: Kozlov, in 
“Problems of Khozraschet in the New System of Industrial and Building 
Management’, describes the gradual transfer of turnover-tax and 
profit-deduction obligations from selling agencies. to production 
enterprises. (The problems involved by taxation of profits at the 
lowest level of a structure within which notional accounting prices 
operate are exemplified on an international scale by the negotiations 
between Middle Eastern states and the oil companies on_profit- 
sharing royalties.) The second change has involved a loosening of the 
central dictation of physical input coefficients; Lebedev— ‘Sovnark- 
hozy and the Use of Productive Reserves (with reference to the 
Primorski Sovnarkhoz)’—observes the rationalization which this 
devolution has permitted, but the central planners (e.g. Kulev of the 
RSFSR Gosplan in Kommunist 1959 no. 9) have pointed out some 
abuse. A third change is suggested by Kulikov in the reduction of all 
labour-input targets to the wage fund. He points out that enterprises 
have targets set them for output per worker, number of workers, 
wage-level and wages by the sovnarkhoz and for numbers of admini- 
strative personnel by the local finance office. He believes that central 
control over the wage fund is as essential as that over price in deter- 
mining ‘the redistribution of the national income’ but the use of the 
fund authorized should be at the discretion of the enterprise, in agree- 
ment with the trade unions on types of wage-scale and numbers 
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employed (p. 263). He does not, however, examine the problem that 
an enterprise may choose, within an authorized wage fund, a mix of 
productivity and intake increments different from that underlying 
the central plan—for he is explicit that the mix should be planned. 
This lacuna is the more surprising because Rusanov—‘Sovnarkhozy 
and Some Questions of the Use of Labour Resources’—provides a 
revealing table (p. 218) of sovnarkhozy showing that in regions of 
scarce labour (e.g. Amur, Vologda, Irkutsk) plans for labour intake 
were underfulfilled while those for productivity were overfulfilled, 
while in regions with relatively abundant labour availabilities (e.g. 
Belgorod, Ivanovo) the reverse was true (in Ivanovo a bare fulfilment— 
rather than the Belgorod underfulfilment—of the productivity plan 
was the case). 

In this regard Papkov too—in “The Sovnarkhoz and Some Problems 
of Economic Development in the Azerbaidzhan Economic Admini- 
strative Region’—observes that ‘the bringing of management directly 
into proximity with enterprises permitted the elimination of consider- 
able shortcomings in technical norms, in labour organisation and in 
wages. These shortcomings can well be illustrated by the fact that in 
19§7, out of 11 branch administrations of the Sovnarkhoz, there were 
in 7 violations of the correct relationship between the rates of growth 
of labour productivity and of wages. . . . One of the reasons for this 
was that the directors of some enterprises did not take the required 
care to improve the utilization of fixed assets or the organization of 
labour, but proceeded to unjustified expansions of the labour force, to 
overtime work and to the additional intake of materials’ (p. 111). 

He is right to stress the advantages of proximate control, as do many 
of his collaborators. He, Klimenko and Lebedev describe the sub- 
stitution of enterprise lorry parks by common pools; Lykova—‘Sov- 
narkhozy and the Use of Productive Reserves in the Textile Industry’— 
and Papkov describe technical innovations initiated by the Ivanovo 
and Azerbaidzhan Sovnarkhozy (the former ministries could have 
done—but clearly did not do—the same, especially when the enter- 
prises concerned were under the same glavk); and Lebedev significantly 
reports that 97 per cent. of the Primorski Sovnarkhoz apparat had 
previously worked in the krai and that a hundred came directly from 
sites and enterprises in the area. 

In terms familiar to anyone who read the Soviet press in the months 
after the 1957 reform, many of the authors describe the swapping of 
equipment and inventories that the sovnarkhozy quickly undertook. 
Papkov, for example, cites the transfer of a big horizontal planing 
machine from the Sumgait alumina works to an engineering plant, of 
a pressure caster for aluminium from an engineering works to the 
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Baku electrical engineering factory, and ammoniac compressors from 
the Sumgait synthetic rubber plant to meat and milk processers, but 
adds that this was not a once-for-all affair but that equipment uti- 
lization must be continually studied and transfers made if this means 
going outside the enterprises controlled by the Sovnarkhoz—to other 
industry, agriculture and transport (p. 100). Lebedev describes inventory 
redistributions—after, incidentally, large pile-ups during the hectic 
days of July 1957 when production went on but the ministries had 
bequeathed inadequate delivery plans (p. 38). Nevertheless Kozlov’s 
quotations of the increase in uninstalled equipment from 13.4 to 14.6 
billion. rubles between January and July 1958 (p. 254) and of over- 
norm stocks of 21 billion rubles on 1 October 1958 coexisting with 
many billions of under-norm inventories (p. 252) show that the new 
brooms could have swept cleaner. Papkov describes the concentration 
of machine types when sovnarkhozy brought together similar factories 
of different ministries, and Gromov makes the statement, damning 
for the supposed authority of GOST (the central standards system) 
that each of the former ministries set the modulus for its own pro- 
duction so that parts of similar machines made by different ministries 
were not interchangeable. Even now the Standards Committee of the 
Council of Ministries is only standardizing newly introduced equip- 
ment: ‘it will be a long time before the inculcation of these standards 
creates the basis for the development of component specialisation’ 
(p. 76). He quotes studies that the number of machines produced in 
engineering ‘could be cut 14 or 2 times and still fully satisfy the rising 
demands of the various branches of the economy for equipment’ 
(p. 77): 

Finally, the problems posed by the continuing existence of authorities 
controlling the other production enterprises in the sovnarkhoz area 
are extensively described. Goncharenko observes that one-third of 
timber is still felled by samozagotoviteli (‘self-procurers’) each produc- 
ing a mere 4,000 cubic metres a year and that sovnarkhozy in timberless 
or lightly forested zones maintain their own teams in other regions 
(Moscow Oblast Sovnarkhoz has its fellers in Yaroslavl, Velikie 
Luki, Smolensk, Kirov, Vologda and Gorki oblasts). Kondakov 
recommends that local authorities should run only ‘plants fabricating 
local materials and producing predominantly for local demand’. 
Sovnarkhozy should run ‘enterprises using centrally allocated materials 
and particularly materials from outside the sovnarkhoz, irrespective 
of the place of consumption’ (p. 139). Enterprises producing the same 
goods should be under the same management, he concludes, but 
makes no mention of the proposal to create sovmestpromy for all ‘local 
industry’ (whether of oblast or raion subordination) in each oblast, 
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and which was at the time having some currency. Razorenova went 
further in suggesting to the Conference that all local industry should 
be handed over to the sovnarkhozy, but this sweeping proposal 
figures only in the Voprosy ekonomiki summary and not in her contri- 
bution as published in the book. Slepov reports that the Kiev Sov- 
narkhoz ran only 10 per cent. of the precast concrete capacity within 
its area and Klimenko points out that one-third of the country’s 
permanent way, 35 per cent. of the locomotives and 20 per cent. of the 
railway wagons are run by industrial enterprises, and that although 
sovnarkhozy have done something to merge the railway operations 
of plants within their areas, the major problem remains of relations 
with the main lines run by the Ministry of Ways of Communication. 

Perhaps the key hope of the book is expressed by Kozlov: “The task 
is, stenaming from the new system of management, to create the sort 
of mechanism that stimulates each enterprise systematically and daily 
to mobilize all its resources, all its hidden reserves for the production 
and disposal of its output and for accumulation’ (p. 251). Further 
reforms, as far-reaching as those of 1957, may well be needed before 
that mechanism is found. 


M. C. KaAser 


St. Antony’s College, Oxford 
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Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, The Soviet Bloc, Unity and Conflict. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960. 470 pp. 


Few books until now have attempted to analyse the Soviet camp as a 
whole, to examine it from every angle, to isolate those internal and 
external factors which help to make it a bloc apart or, conversely, 
which impede the process of integration, and to subject these under- 
lying forces to a detailed and searching scrutiny in order to ascertain 
what really ‘makes it tick’. True, there have been a number of studies, 
some of them excellent, dealing with specialized problems of the 
Communist community, its economics, its institutions or its national 
patterns, but the item under review here represents the first effort to 
pull all these approaches together and to accomplish an analysis in 
depth of the fundamental elements and mainsprings of the Com- 
munist world. 

The stated aim of the author is a study of the relations between the 
ruling Communist regimes restricted to an examination of the centri- 
fugal and centripetal forces operating at the decision-making level 
within the bloc. Given this framework of reference, the author dis- 
tinguishes four periods in the evolution of the ‘socialist community’ 
since 1945. The years 1945-1947 are treated as the first phase, which 
witnessed the birth of the people’s democracies in the context of what 
is described as ‘institutional and ideological diversity’; the second stage, 
1947-1953, is labelled ‘Stalinism’, characterized briefly as institutional 
and ideological uniformity; 1953 to 1956, the third period, is seen as 
that of political thaw degenerating into political deluge with attendant 
institutional and ideological diversity, while the concluding section, 
1957-1959, treats the re-emergence of a Communist ‘Commonwealth’ 
based on a new pattern combining institutional diversity with ideo- 
logical uniformity. Within each section, the author attempts to 
determine the main currents of tension and reaction, dependence and 
consensus, which contributed to the effective functioning of the 
conglomeration of states and regimes known as the Soviet bloc qua 
bloc or, vice versa, which hindered that operation. 

As can be judged even from this all too brief summary, The Soviet 
Bloc is indeed an ambitious undertaking and one on which the author 
obviously expended a tremendous amount of time, effort, skill and 
erudition. The end result is undoubtedly a superior product, one 
which some may think the best overall attempt to date at defining the 
essential differences and motivations of the Soviet ‘Commonwealth’, 
its particular modi operandi, its special methods of internal communi- 
cation and its own rationale. But, like all works striving towards 
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achieving a synthesis of all previous approaches and a definitive 
evaluation of a highly controversial problem, the book will, in all 
probability, raise just as many objections as it will attract plaudits. 

For a large, complex and learned work such as this one is, there are 
remarkably few factual errors, and these can be disposed of briefly. It 
does not seem correct to speak of the satellite Communist parties as 
having reached a numerical plateau in their memberships in 1948 
(. 85) when the table on the very next page indicates that the Czecho- 
slovak party, for instance, lost more than half a million members, or 
close to 25% of its total 1948 composition, between May 1948 and 
August 1954; the post-1948 vicissitudes of the Hungarian Workers’ 
Party, granted that its history is somewhat unique, evidence the same 
wild fluctuations; in Yugoslavia, too, the party grew by one-third 
between July 1948 and June 1956; in Rumania, on the other hand, the 
party ranks were thinned out by half between September 1948 and 
June 1956, and in the G.D.R. the same situation obtained by April 
1954. 

Albania did not join CEMA in 1950, as is stated on p. 127, but in 
1949, and North Vietnam and North Korea have yet to adhere to 
that organization. The Joint Institute for Nuclear Research is not 
headed by Topchiev (p. 173), but by Blokhintsev. There were two 
commercial agreements between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia 
prior to the May 1955 talks (p. 174), a limited barter agreement as 
early as 1 October 1954, and a full-fledged commercial agreement on 
5 January 1955. 

These are only minor errors, however. More significant are the 
serious objections in principle and substantive interpretation raised by 
many of the assertions, conclusions and definitions advanced by 
the author in the course of his study, objections to points of both 
primary and subsidiary importance. 

The discussion (pp. 22-24) of the ideological and political considera- 
tions leading to the formulation of the doctrine of ‘people’s demo- 
cracy’, for instance, seems to be based on a number of false premises 
and misconceptions. It is simply not true that ‘no intermediate form’ 
other than the Soviet state “was considered possible either in theory or 
in practice’ prior to 1945, an assertion which the author buttresses 
with references to the Hungarian, Slovak, Polish, Bavarian and 
Baltic coups of 1918-1919. Is it the use of the term ‘Soviet’ in the 
official title of these revolutionary regimes which convinces the 
author of the existence of a single pattern? By the same token, why not 
emphasize the absence of the word ‘Socialist’ from the names of some 
of these early creations, as opposed to its use in the appellation of some 
of the other Bolshevik governments, and, accordingly, to postulate 
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on these grounds a doctrinal heterogeneity among the early Communist 
regimes? Furthermore, even from a strictly semantic point of view, the 
author overlooks the fact that by 1945 a variety of terminological 
labels had been improvised, some of them direct doctrinal antecedents 
of the ‘people’s democracies’: Mongolia and Tannu Tuva were 
named People’s Republics; Bukhara was for a time a Soviet People’s 
Republic and the Kuusinen government of 1939 was known as the 
Finnish Democratic Republic. On the other hand, if the accent is not 
on linguistic similarity predicated on the widespread use in the early 
days of the word ‘Soviet’, but on the substantive content of the 
pioneer Communist regimes in Eastern Europe, then the author is 
equally in error in claiming the prevalence of a single pattern, since 
there was in truth very little on that score between the Bavarian 
experience and Bela Kun’s dictatorship, and between those two and the 
Soviet experiment itself, less identity, in fact, as to the practical nature 
and effective tempi of revolutionary transformation than there was to 
be between the East European satellite regimes of post-1945 vintage 
where the author professes to see no overall doctrinal pattern. 

Indeed, the author’s very attempt to represent the people’s demo- 
cracies as ideological and institutional novelties sui generis, drastic 
departures from the allegedly radical precedent of all Communist bids 
for power prior to World War I, is itself of doubtful validity. Thus, 
would not the Russian experience with NEP be a direct forerunner 
of the short-lived ‘transitional stage’ of the East European regimes in 
1945-1947? If anything, it would seem that the people’s democracies 
were but highly imitative variants of the post-‘war Communism’ 
record of the RSFSR itself, albeit under a different label, and that their _ 
‘gradualistic’ approach was inspired precisely by the failures of the 
initial radical experiments in Soviet Russia and therefore patterned 
on the post-1922 developments within the Bolshevik sphere of 
influence and the consequent adjustments in the political programme 
known as Leninism-Stalinism. 

To imply, moreover, that the practice of people’s democracy 
constitutes a substantive innovation of a particular, identifiable type, 
is to ignore reality. Apart from the vague ‘gradualistic’ approach 
associated with the label of ‘people’s democracy’, the latter being the 
only thing really common to all the satellite regimes, the connotation 
‘people’s democracy’ has no genuine material content, serving to cover 
a multitude of sins and being indiscriminately applied to describe 
socio-economic conditions as varied as those existing in Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, Albania and Mongolia, China and North Vietnam. 
Can one really speak of a meaningful substantive similarity between 
the socio-political fabrics of these far-flung members of the Soviet 
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bloc, other than their common name? Yes, they are all bona fide 
‘dictatorships of the proletariat’ (momentary Communist contentions 
to the contrary notwithstanding), but then so is the Soviet Union, and 
the attempt to make of the people’s democracies an ideological creature 
of a special kind thus fails in the face of their intrinsic identity on the 
one point that really counts, namely, who wields public power and in 
whose interests. In short, is it not probable that the very difficulty 
experienced by Communist ideologists in formulating the “people’s 
democracy’ concept was due not to the lack of an underlying doctrinal 
viewpoint, as the author claims, for such a ‘transitional, go-slow 
blueprint’ does seem to have existed and was successfully implemented 
in Eastern Europe, patterned on the early Soviet Russian record, but: 
(1) precisely because there was so little in substance to distinguish the 
satellite ‘innovations’ from the early Soviet model, particularly in 
view of the over-riding role assigned to the local Communist party in 
both instances; and, (2) because there was so little in common, except 
for their ostensible programme of formal gradualism and, again, the 
avant-garde role of the Communist element (factors which actually 
vitiated the very notion of the ‘people’s democracies’ novelty), be- 
tween the satellite regimes themselves from the point of view of 
socio-economic fundamentals. 

Nor is it quite correct to assert, as is repeatedly done in the book, 
that in the Soviet bloc the State apparatus as such was everywhere 
weakened to the party’s profit. Only some of the attributes and 
functions of the State apparatus were emasculated in favour of the 
more informal mechanism of party administration, but, on the other 
hand, some of the sectors of State power were effectively strengthened 
in this period, particularly the economic ministries, the security 
police, etc. This Mr. Brzezinski himself concedes when noting that in 
the post-Stalin move towards a semblance of collective leadership 
some of the native leaders chose party posts and others opted in favour 
of a position in the State machine, without any real loss of power in 
the second instance. Indeed, it should be suggested instead that the real 
significance of the power alignment behind the Iron Curtain lies not 
in the machine itself, but in the personalities involved and that the 
Nagy-Rakosi struggle for power in 1953-1954, for instance, would 
have had in all probability exactly the same outcome had Nagy held 
the party and Rakosi the State machine. 

There is no logical reason or factual proof for the far-reaching 
conclusion reached (on p. 115) that without Stalin’s support “by 1952, 
it is doubtful that any regime (even including the Czech) could have 
successfully maintained itself in power’. On the contrary, it could be 
argued, and more convincingly, that opposition had been thoroughly 
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eliminated by then and that the regimes in question had built up a 
sufficient control mechanism to be able to continue in power, assuming 
no external disruptive forces were allowed to intervene. Indeed, those 
satellite regimes which chose to exercise the full power of the apparatus 
built up by them during these years never were successfully challenged, 
and it is only those which hesitated and refrained from reacting 
vigorously to internal unrest which finally were forced to ever greater 
concessions culminating in direct revolt. 

The treatment of mixed Soviet-satellite companies set up after 
World War II (pp. 124-128) and their economic role is badly over- 
simplified. Can one seriously accept the contention that the only 
reason that joint companies with Soviet participation were not set up 
in Poland (a claim which is not correct in any case since a uranium 
joint Soviet-Polish stock company is known to exist) was because of 
Polish opposition to the scheme? Presumably, then, in China, where 
such companies were organized, local opposition to Soviet pressure 
proved to no avail, while in Poland it succeeded, a dubious argument! 
Rather, it would seem that instead of treating the mixed companies as 
a single problem based on a machiavellian Soviet design to exploit all 
its satellites, the question should be differentiated into at least three 
component aspects. In former Axis states, where the USSR acquired 
German and Japanese assets, joint corporations were created as an 
expedient solution offering the best economic alternative for the 
profitable exploitation of local resources in the interests of the Soviet 
Union, to furnish reparations at first and then to benefit Soviet in- 
dustrial plans. A different approach was used in former Allied nations, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, where lack of inherited enemy assets 
precluded easy investment in local enterprises and did not result in 
Soviet participation in the satellite economies. Yugoslavia and China 
stand apart, with joint companies in both countries probably created 
at the initiative of the local regimes, in Yugoslavia for both economic 
and ideological (over-zealous loyalty) reasons and in China because of 
economic considerations, in addition to which there is some tentative 
evidence that in China the arrangement initially worked in Peking’s 
favour for it allowed China a role in certain areas formerly devoted 
exclusively to the satisfaction of Soviet needs (shipping works in 
Dalni and Port Arthur, mineral exploitation in Sinkiang, etc.). 

Another highly controversial theme is the author’s thesis that the 
Stalinist edifice in Eastern Europe was inevitably doomed to collapse 
after Stalin’s death. This subjectively arrived at leitmotif of the inevit- 
ability of the established order’s disintegration following the death of 
its architect can hardly be accepted as convincing and to argue that 
Stalinism carried within itself the seeds of its own destruction is to rely 
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on facile wisdom of hindsight and to read into a purely providential, 
and voluntaristic, effort to revise Stalinism an element of determinism 
which the process never had. Is it true that the main tenets of the 
Stalinist programme of transforming Eastern Europe in the image of 
the USSR had failed by 1953 and automatically had to be revised by 
Stalin’s successors? Is it not more correct instead to come to the 
conclusion that Stalin’s heirs consciously undertook a controlled de- 
Stalinization which in two instances (Poland and Hungary), and in 
two instances only, got out of hand, indicating not the failure of 
Stalin’s legacy but the ineptitude of the de-Stalinization programme. 

There are other, similar objections to various aspects of the author’s 
viewpoint, such, for instance, as the wisdom of treating the Hungarian 
revolt as a case of suppression of ‘national Communist’ aspirations by 
Soviet rulers, when in fact the Soviets moved only when all vestiges of 
‘national Communism’ had already been repudiated by the Budapest 
insurgents. Nevertheless, all the above criticisms are addressed solely 
to individual points of the author’s interpretation of his subject, 
important points, no doubt, but which do not touch upon the more 
basic conceptualization of the subject-matter. Yet, even that must be 
questioned to some extent. Granted that the author has acquitted 
himself well in the execution of his stated task, objection must none 
the less be directed at the self-imposed limitations which in fact deter- 
mined the end result of his labours. 

In effect, time and again, the author’s professed plan to confine him- 
self to the study of inter-regime relations within the bloc proves too 
constrictive and he is repeatedly forced to abandon his own restrictions 
and proceed beyond them. Indeed, how meaningless is an attempt to 
understand the Soviet world on the basis of only inter-ruling group 
contacts, without descending to the lower levels of national pressures, 
mass needs and hopes, even subordinate bureaucratic aspirations 
among the State and party cadres below Politburo level! Can the 
Soviet bloc be really understood without taking into account all the 
centrifugal and centripetal forces operating within the community 
other than possible differences of view and temperament or, conversely, 
potential personal coincidence in taste and interest, which may exist 
between Tito and Gomulka and Novotny and Xoxha? Obviously not, 
as Mr. Brzezinski himself tacitly concedes every time, and such times 
are not infrequent, that he abandons his own terms of reference to 
delve deeper into the national fabric of the bloc members. 

Another perplexing question is the consistent effort made to draw a 
dichotomy between ideology and power within the bloc system, a 
fruitless exercise in semantics which leads nowhere and only manages 
to obscure the main thesis. Within the context of the work’s topic the 
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two cannot be meaningfully separated, and in the end the author 
really seems to be concerned not with power and ideology at all but 
with the relative importance of the role offically assigned to physical 
force and mental persuasion in the strengthening of the bloc as an 
effective power centre. The same remarks apply to the attempt to 
draw a distinction between power and authority, a differentiation 
without practical value, which ultimately rests on the setting-up of 
extreme and consequently very vulnerable conceptual straw-men— 
naked force with no justification and pure persuasiveness without co- 
ercive intent—and the discussion of their unreal inter-relationship. 

However, the most serious criticism of the item under review is 
directed at something else. By restricting his study to inter-regime 
relations and more specifically to the power-versus-ideology aspects 
of those relations, the author is automatically forced to concentrate on 
the more declaratory forms of intra-bloc contacts which seem to 
indicate the areas of doctrinal consensus or disagreement. Practice is 
thus largely overlooked in favour of examining who said what, when 
and how. Granted that generally there is a correlation between what 
is said and the conditions which prompted the verbal sally, but not 
everything that is stated is equally significant, especially in the intra- 
bloc dialogues where so many adjustments and manoeuvres often 
hopelessly obscure the real intent of the eommunication. Dozens of 
pages are expended on tracing the devious ways of Titoism only to 
come to the conclusion that in actuality it had no practical effect on the 
policies of the Soviet satellite regimes, little, if any, actual appeal to the 
masses in Eastern Europe, and no significant direct impact on the 
intellectual groups seeking internal changes generally going farther 
than what is practised by Tito domestically. The same preoccupation 
with verbal pyrotechnics must be credited for the inordinate space 
allotted to the Polish question at the expense of the rest of the bloc. In 
short, since verbal differences of emphases are viewed per se as evidence 
of underlying practical forces, much of the time is spent on tracing these 
supposed differences most of which ultimately remain in the sphere of 
pure talk with no practical consequence. 

Finally, so much space and energy is spent on finding proof of 
imminent disruption and ideological conflict that the author all too 
often forgets that there is a bloc, that it is a going concern and that there 
is in fact more unity than disunity at the practical level, not all of 
which, not even a major part of which, is due directly to the threat of 
Soviet military intervention. 

Given the existing situation within the ‘socialist Commonwealth’, 
there seem to be two areas for the internal interplay of unity-disunity 
forces. The first rests in the relations between the ruling groups (the 
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topic of this study) where personal and ideological frictions and 
tensions can lead to bloc disruption or, vice versa, the absence thereof 
to greater integration. Under rigid Stalinism, given a conflict of 
personalities or viewpoints such friction could lead to serious fissures 
in the bloc, a consequence which is much less likely to occur in a more 
flexible system, like the one presently operating. Even under Stalin it 
should be remembered that this type of centrifugal tendency led to 
only one practical manifestation, Tito’s defection, and that even then 
it was less the result of a conscious difference of views than of errors, 
miscalculations and providential fortuity. The second, by far the more 
important, sphere of potential disruption, and the real area of integra- 
tion efforts, lies in the degree of identification and alienation between 
the masses and the established order, the local one and, in a larger 
sense, world Communism, and it is in this field (disregarded by Mr. 
Brzezinzki) that operate the currents of action and reaction for and 
against the Soviet plans which: have on the one hand contributed to 
the maintenance of the bloc and which, on the other hand, have so 
violently shaken it during the Berlin riots, the Poznan’ affair and the 
Budapest uprising, and which, ultima ratio, have also assured the 
success of the Tito rebellion. 


G. GINSBURGS 
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FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 


THE CRIMINAL CODE OF THE RSFSR 


Witu the adoption, by the October 1960 Session of the RSFSR Supreme Soviet, of 
the new Codes of Criminal Law and of Criminal Procedure of that Republic, the 
prolonged process of the recodification of Soviet Criminal Law approaches its 
conclusion. Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan had enacted their Codes already during the 
half year following the adoption on 25 December 1958 by the USSR Supreme 
Soviet of the Basic Principles of Criminal Law and of Criminal Procedure;! before 
the year 1960 was concluded, new Codes had been adopted also by the Supreme 
Soviets of Azerbaidzhan,” Kirgizia, the Ukraine, Belorussia and Georgia;? the other 
Union Republics are likely soon to follow suit. This journal has during the twelve 
years of its existence reported the arguments on the new Codes. The Codes them- 
selves will soon be available, perhaps even in official English translation. Hence I now 
restrict myself to the answers given to the arguments by the new RSFSR Codes— 
the main body of which may preserve their validity as long as did their predecessors 
which were enacted in 1926. 

Of the more general problems, those which were resolved already in the Basic 
Principles of Criminal Law and of Criminal Procedure of the USSR need not again 
be pursued here, but I shall deal with the solutions arrived at in the new Codes of 
those issues which moved into the foreground of public attention only after the 
adoption of the Basic Principles. These include definition of the ‘particularly danger- 
ous recidivist’, to whom particularly severe sanctions are to be applied and, on the 
other hand, transfer of the bulk of minor cases from the ordinary courts to the care of 
various social organizations.* 

The first issue, if loosely handled, might expose any person with two previous 
convictions. To avoid this danger a note to art. 24 CL elaborates the following 
definition: in consideration of the circumstances of the crime and the personality of 
the offender the court may describe as a ‘particularly dangerous recidivist’ (a) a person 
who already has one conviction for particularly dangerous state crimes, banditry, 
intentional murder, intentional infliction of grave bodily injury, rape, large-scale 
misappropriation of public property or robbery, if he commits any one of these 
crimes; (b) a person who already has two convictions for theft, fraud, speculation, 
bribery or grave hooliganism, if he commits any one of the crimes enumerated under 

(a); (c) a person with three convictions for the offences enumerated under (b), if he 
commits a fourth. Earlier convictions do not count if the offence was committed 
when the offender was under 18, or if the conviction has been expunged by the lapse 
of time. (According to art. 57 such eradication, in the case of prison sentences under 
three years, takes place three years after they have been served; the period increases to 
eight years after the serving of ten-year sentences.) 

The ‘particularly dangerous recidivist’ is not subject to conditional discharge on 
the ground of good behaviour after serving two-thirds of his sentence (as are first 
committers even of grave offences, while less serious offenders may serve only half 
their sentence) and the judge can order part, or even all, of his sentence to be served 
in prison instead of a labour educational colony (the judge has this power even for 
first committers of group (a) crimes). Moreover, the special part of the CL Code 
regards, in certain cases, a person’s designation as a ‘particularly dangerous recidivist’ 
not only, as with other previous convictions, as an aggravating circumstance allowing 
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the judge to choose a higher sentence within the normal scale of punishment; a crime 
committed by such a person may even qualify for a higher scale of punishment. A 
mechanical introduction of the fifteen years’ limit for any grave crime committed by 
the ‘particularly dangerous recidivist’,> has, however, been avoided. If committing 
theft (which may be the fourth offence of that type), he risks imprisonment for four 
to ten years as against the maximum of five years available for the third and fourth theft; 
if intentionally inflicting serious bodily injury, even if no particularly grave consequ- 
ences follow, he qualifies for a maximum sentence of twelve, instead of eight, years 
(if committed by a non-recidivist, the maximum of twelve years would be available 
only if the injury was associated with particular cruelty, or followed by the victim’s 
death). Theft of public property, robbery and rape, if committed by a person desig- 
nated as a ‘particularly dangerous recidivist’ carry a maximum penalty of fifteen 
years instead of the maximum of six or ten years respectively otherwise available to 
the Judge; if committing murder the recidivist is punishable with imprisonment for 
eight to fifteen years or by death even in the absence of any of the other charac- 
teristics qualifying a murder as ‘grave’ (art. 102 CL). 


While dealing severely with the professional criminal, the Codes incorporate, with 
greater clarity than was possible at the time of the earlier discussions, the treatment of 
less serious types of offences, or offenders, by social organizations instead of by penal 
repression. Minor misappropriations of public property (art. 96 CL) are described as a 
criminal offence only if they have been committed more than twice or if the offender 
has already been subject to measures of social education but failed to respond to them: 
the penalty after such failure is imprisonment up to one year, or compulsory labour 
at the place of employment.® The last-mentioned penalty, or alternatively a fine, is 
also incurred for a second commission of petty speculation (art. 154; the first one 
does not constitute a criminal offence) or by a person who twice during the preceding 
year has been subject to social-educational or administrative measures because of 
petty hooliganism (art. 206). The court is permitted to impose non-judicial sanctions, 
as an alternative to the slighter penalties of the Code, also in the case of certain minor 
offences against persons—infliction of slight bodily injury (art. 112), malevolent 
failure to obey court decisions on payment of alimony to old parents (art. 123), 
illegal deprivation of freedom’ unless it caused physical harm to the person detained 
(art. 126), failure to offer help to a person in danger if this would have been feasible 
without danger to the offender or to other persons,® or to a patient by a doctor or 
nurse in cases where no serious harm to the patient followed, or might have followed 
(arts. 127 and 128), first offences of verbal injuries and calumniation (arts. 130 and 
131); such sanctions may also be applied to purchasers of stolen goods unless the 
receiving is performed on a large scale (in which case it would be punishable with up 
to five years’ imprisonment, art. 208) and to quacks (art. 221). According to art. $1 
CL, the court may transfer to the jurisdiction of a Comradeship Court the committers 
of other minor offences if in consideration of the personality of the offender it arrives 
at the conclusion that non-penal methods of social education are sufficient for his 
reform. 

Committers of slightly more serious offences which do not represent a major 
danger to society may be transferred by the court or already by the investigation to 
the warranty of a collective which has petitioned for such transfer if the offence is the 
first intentional? one committed by the offender (of course during the period during 
which earlier criminal records would have been expunged by the lapse of time), did 
not have grave consequences, and is regretted by the offender. Transfer to a collective’s 
warranty is inadmissible if the supposed offender denies his guilt or for any other 
reason insists on a court hearing or if he has already once been transferred to a col- 
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lective’s warranty. If a person transferred to such warranty during the following 
year fails to justify the trust put in him, or tries to avoid the collective’s educational 
influence by a change of employment, the collective may withdraw its warranty: 
in that case, the procurator or court may consider whether the prosecution dropped 
under the warranty should be resumed (art. 52 CL). 


The chosen method of incorporating ~ new procedures of Social Justice in the 
Criminal Code disposes of some of the objections which have been levelled against 
them from the standpoint of the stability e the Law. Comradeship Courts operate in 
cases of first commissions of offences which are either explicitly described in the 
Code, or can be selected by judicial practice subject to the Guiding Directives of the 
Supreme Court. In the field of otdacha na poruki (handing over on warranty to a 
social organization) the field for judicial discretion is broader yet the circumscription 
is sufficiently distinct for some definite practice—presumably changing with social 
evolution—to develop, notwithstanding the avoidance, by the legislator, of too 
strict a definition of those offences which are not so serious as generally to exclude a 
transfer of the offender to his collective’s warranty. The avoidance of such definitions 
appears to have been caused by the consideration’ that characteristics based upon the 
penalty prescribed by the law would, if too narrow, exclude offences suitable for the 
application of the new procedure, such as first commissions of offences against 
public or private property in cases deserving consideration, or infliction of minor 
bodily injury; on the other hand a definition sufficiently broad to include such cases 
might provoke petitions for otdacha na poruki in the case of offences where, though the 
terms of imprisonment threatened by the law are not too long, the actual imposition 
of court sentences is desirable. 

No legitimate interest of the offender can be injured by otdacha na poruki since he is 
free to reject it. In the event of his collective’s withdrawing the warranty, for example 
because it interprets a change of employment for quite legitimate reasons as an 
effort to withdraw from its educational influences, procurator and Court have still 
to decide whether the case is worth resuming: even if they decide this question in the 
affirmative the defendant may, in the court hearing, bring forward evidence to show 
that the collective’s attitude to him was biased. It is true that a person bound to be 
sentenced in the course of strict application of the law gets a milder treatment only if 
his collective, which is not necessarily unbiased, petitions for this procedure: it is, 
however, difficult to see why, once the principle of regard for the existing possibilities 
for reforming the offender without imposing a penalty, through the moral influence 
of his workmates, is accepted, a court could claim to be more competent to judge 
these issues than those workmates themselves. It is true, art. 3 of the 1958 Basic 
Principles of Criminal Procedure (repeated in art. 3 of the new CP Code) obliges the 
investigating, prosecuting and judicial organs to investigate every case in which an 
offence has been committed so that the sanctions provided for by the law can be 
applied; art. 211 CP, however, defines the Procurator’s task merely as seeing to it 
that no offence remains uncovered and no offender can avoid responsibility; this may 
be interpreted in a broad sense so as to include non-penal measures. 


Less interesting from the theoretical though not necessarily less important from 
the practical point of view are the rights granted to social organizations and factory 
(and kolkhoz) collectives in the normal course of the dispensation of Justice: if they 
have petitioned for a conditional sentence, the court may impose upon them the 
obligation to look after the offender’s reform (with their agreement, such a task may 
be imposed upon them even if the court on its own initiative passes a conditional 
sentence); after the lapse of at least half of the probation period, they may petition 
for its being declared completed (art. 44 CL). In the case of a person sentenced to 
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compulsory labour at the place of employment proving to be of good behaviour, 
they may petition for his term being included in his normal working record (art. 27 
CL); in the interest of a convict who is of good behaviour after having served his 
sentence, they may petition for his criminal record being expunged before the lapse 
of the statutory period (art. 57 CL). On the other hand, they may be the addressees 
of the ‘special statement’ (chastnoye opredeleniye) which, under art. 321 CP, the court 
is obliged to adopt in every case where the investigation leads to certain conclusions as 
to the circumstances which promoted the commission of the offence, and the methods 
by which the future commission of similar offences may be prevented;™ in such 
cases their attention, as well as that of the competent Comradeship Court, may be 
drawn to the incorrect behaviour of individual citizens in the production process or 
in private life. 

There is, however, no confusion of the borderline between moral and criminal 
sanctions. Measures such as the ‘anti-parasite’ laws adopted in some Republics’ 
contradict the attitude of the Code; this has been made sufficiently clear by the 
editorial of Sovetskaya yustitsiya 1960 no. 15-16 which, under the heading of the 
struggle against parasitism, refers to the very definite sanctions which are established 
by the new Code for well-defined offences such as speculation, bribery, occupation in 
illegitimate trades with (hidden) application of wage-labour, etc. The tendency 
clearly to delimit the respective competences of social and legal institutions found 
another expression in arts. 250 and 251 CP which describe the right of the ‘social 
defender’ and of the ‘social accuser’: representatives of social organizations exercising 
these functions may be admitted if the court thinks fit; they are entitled to participate 
in the examination of the evidence in the court session, to demand the examination 
of additional evidence and to participate in the court debates, so as to represent their 
specific standpoint. They are not mentioned in art. 325 CL amongst those participants 
in the trial who have the right of appeal—the defendant, his counsel, the persons 
injured by the offence and the procurator; the latter is now obliged (not only, as under 
art. 349 of the old CP Code, entitled) to appeal against any court decision which, 
in his opinion, injures the rights of any one of the parties concerned. The person 
injured by the crime (or his legal heirs) who, under the old Code, was rather in the 
position of the mere pursuer of a compensation claim, has, under art. 53 of the new 
CP Code, all the processual rights of a party to the trial, starting with the right to be 
informed about the results of the preliminary investigation and ending with the 
right of appeal; these rights may be exercised for purposes broader than the mere 
pursuit of the injured person’s private interests. But in exceptional cases, according to 
art. 27 CP, the Procurator, if he finds this in the public interest, may prosecute even 
without the victim’s assent in cases of commission of such offences as normally 
would not be prosecuted except on his request (intentional infliction of slight bodily 
injury, libel under art. 131, ordinary calumniation under art. 130 CL); in such cases 
the victim may join the prosecution but cannot, without the agreement of the 
procurator, stop it by reconciliation, as is the rule in cases of this kind. 


The major innovation in the new CL Codes of the RSFSR, and the other Union 
Republics, is the insertion of three new chapters: on offences against socialist pro- 
perty, on offences against the political and labour rights of citizens (before, respectively 
after the chaptet on crimes against the personality) and on offences against the proper 
dispensation of Justice (after the chapter on Officials’ Offences). The treatment of 
offences against socialist property after the Crimes against the State, and before the 
Crimes against the Human Personality is intended to emphasize the particular role of 
socialist property, the present importance of which is quite different from that at the 
time of the enactment of the 1926 Code. The point is not underlined by particular 
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severity: the treatment of all offences against property is milder than under the 
decrees of June 1947; the maximum term of imprisonment (fifteen years since the 
Basic Principles of 1958) is reached only for robbery (whether directed against public 
or private property) committed under aggravating circumstances, and for large-scale 
misappropriation of public property—a crime which, by the very nature of the 
Soviet economy, has no counterpart in the field of crimes against private property. 
As we have seen, small-scale thefts of public property (usually in the factory or in the 
kolkhoz fields) are dealt with much more leniently than petty thefts of private 
property such as by pick-pockets; for obvious reasons since the former frequently 
border on mere misuses while the latter in every case represent violations of well- 
established social standards. The change in the treatment of ordinary property 
offences is achieved by a differentiation between (a) theft, (b) robbery without 
violence (open theft), (c) robbery with violence, (d) misappropriation of property by 
embezzlement and cheating. According to the absence or presence of aggravating 
circumstances, each type of property offence can be committed in three grades, with 
increasing penalties—with the exception of robbery with violence which has only two 
grades since already the first one—whether committed against public or private prop- 
erty— carries sentences of three to ten years’ imprisonment. Simple theft, embezzlement 
or cheating committed for the first time carries the alternative of imprisonment for a 
maximum of three (in the case of private property, two) years or compulsory labour 
at the place of employment; a first offence of robbery without violence invites 
prison sentences which are one year longer but the alternative of one year’s com- 
pulsory labour remains; with higher grades the penalties increase, up to the maximum 
of fifteen years in the already mentioned cases, including even simple robbery if 
committed by a ‘particularly dangerous recidivist’. 


In Pedanyuk’s report to the Ukrainian Supreme Soviet!? the need for a special 
chapter dealing with Crimes against the dispensation of Justice has been explicitly 
associated with the misuses disclosed by the XX Party Congress: prosecution or 
conviction of an innocent person, as well as pressure brought to bear upon the 
interrogated person by the criminal investigator carries prison sentences; three to ten 
years’ imprisonment in the more serious cases (if the innocent defendant is accused of 
a State crime, or of another grave crime, if the unjust sentence had grave conse- 
quences,'* or if the pressure applied by the investigator included the application of 
violence or violation of the human dignity of the person interrogated). The novelty 
here is not so much the penalties threatened (ten-year sentences could, if desired, have 
been passed previously under the very broad art. 109 of the 1926 Criminal Code on 
Officials’ Offences) but the calling of miscarriages of Justice by their proper names: 
the very possibility of such frankness shows the development since Stalin’s days. The 
repression of miscarriages of Justice cannot be restricted to the judicial machine: 
amongst the crimes against the personality, calumniation (art. 130), if associated with 
the accusation of a grave crime, carries prison sentences up to five years (false accusa- 


tion or false witness, if implying the accusation of a State or other grave crime, prison: 


sentences of two to seven years—arts. 180 and 181). On the other hand, failure to 
denounce the commission of a grave crime carries prison sentences up to one year, 
with the alternative of compulsory labour up to one year—art. 190: the change is 
fundamental in particular in treason cases where even the Code of 1927—not to 
speak of the terrorist laws of 1934—envisaged minimum sentences vt six years’ imprison- 
ment. 


Calumniation, even if not associated with denunciation for alleged crimes, is one 
of the few offences the punishment of which has become more severe: already the 
simple case may be punished by imprisonment up to one year (but also fines and 
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means of social education are available); if committed through the press, or by a 
person with a previous conviction for the same offence, it is punishable by imprison- 
ment up to three years or compulsory labour (under art. 161 of the 1926 Code only 
with compulsory labour, with the alternative of a fine). This treatment of offences 
against the citizen’s reputation is a mere instance of the Code’s tendency to increase 
the sanctions for crimes against the human personality, which contrasts with its 
general tendency to reduce penal sanctions (in particular for property offences and 
Officials’ eases * The maximum penalty for intentional infliction of grave bodily 
injury is now twelve (in the Ukraine even fifteen) years as against ten under art. 142 
of the 1926 Code and there is now a minimum term of five years; kidnapping of a 
child now carries a maximum sentence of seven instead of the former three years (if 
serious harm is done to the child, the crime would, of course, be qualified accordingly, 
and the murder of a kidnapped child would be capital murder). Amongst the slighter 
offences against the human personality we find the newly created offences of malevo- 
lent failure to obey court decisions on support of old parents and of failure to help a 
fellow-citizen in danger even if the offender is under no special obligation to help 
that person: as already mentioned, in these cases social educational measures are 
available as an alternative to short terms of compulsory labour at the place of employ- 
ment; Nikiforov expects the new articles to make their main impact by strengthening 
the preventive force of public opinion. 


The problem of murder’ is tackled by the establishment, in arts. 102 to 107 CL, of 
six different kinds of culpable homicide:'® murder under aggravating circumstances, 
punishable with imprisonment for eight to fifteen years with the alternative of 
capital punishment; ordinary murder, punishable with imprisonment for three 
months up to ten years; manslaughter committed in a state of sudden psychical 
emotion, provoked by the victim (imprisonment up to five years); killing in excess of 
legitimate self-defence (maximum two years); manslaughter by negligence (maximum 
three years; it should be kept in mind that according to arts. 212-17 CL violation of the 
rules of road traffic, mining, building, treatment of explosives or of radioactive 
substances, if followed by the death of presons, invites maximum sentences of ten, 
five or seven years respectively). For the three non-intentional types of culpable 
homicide, compulsory labour at the place of employment is available as an alter- 
native to imprisonment. As under the 1926 Code, a murder is qualified as grave if 
committed for purposes of material gain, by a person with a former conviction for 
murder (convictions for manslaughter committed in a state of provocation, or in 
excess of the necessary self-defence, no longer count in this connection), by means 
dangerous forthe lives of many peoples or with particular brutality ; or withthe intention 
to cover the traces of another crime. Of the aggravating circumstances mentioned in art. 
136 of the 1926 Code motives of jealousy and special obligations of the murderer 
towards his or her victim (which concerns nearly all cases of child murder) have been 
omitted in order to allow the court to treat such cases as ordinary murder under art. 
103, which allows for minimum sentences of imprisonment in cases deserving 
special consideration.” On the other hand, new aggravating circumstances absent in 
the 1926 Code have been established in the presence of which a murder is grave 
under art. 102 CL: these include murders committed in the course of hooligan 
debauches, of blood feud,1* murders combined with the rape of a woman, or murder 
of a pregnant woman known by the murderer to be pregnant; as well as murders con- 
nected with the victim’s fulfilment of his official or social duties (i.e. militia men and 
druzhiniki), or committed by a ‘particularly dangerous recidivist’: we may assume that 
ample use of the alternative of capital punishment will be made in these cases, associated 
as they are with the professional criminal. 
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When the triumvirate succeeding Stalin issued the amnesty decree of 27 March 
1953, the treatment of Officials’ Offences appeared as the issue most in need of 
correction as regards the release of those already imprisoned as well as regards the 
drafting of the new Criminal Code. There is no such particular bias in the Khrushchev 
regime, and the drafters of the new CL Code have preferred to emphasize in their 
commentaries the increased protection of the citizen’s personality—including against 
that type of officials whom Beria would not have denounced—and the greater 
leniency in the treatment of property offences and of minor offences in general. But 
they have disposed of that extremely vague art. 109 of the 1926 Code on misuse of 
powers by officials which threatened with prison terms between six months and ten 
years any harmful action not taken in the interests of the service, provided only it was 
committed either systematically, or on grounds of the official’s private interests, or had, 
or could have had, grave consequences (art. 110 established similar penalties for 
exceeding an official’s competence if this action had harmful consequences). Of these 
conditions of the culpableness of the misuse of an official’s powers art. 170 CL retains 
only the requirement that the offence was committed in his private interest; addi- 
tionally, serious harm to the public interest, or to the interests of the citizens protected 
by the law, must have been actually caused. The penalty is imprisonment up to three 
years, with the alternative of compulsory labour or of removal from his office by 
court sentence under art. 31 CL,!° and imprisonment up to eight years if the misuse of 
power had grave consequences. The maximum sentence of imprisonment up to ten 
years has been preserved (in art. 171) for exceeding an official’s powers if it was 
accompanied by violence, by the application of armed force, or by physical or moral 
mishandling of the victim: otherwise the penalty for exceeding official’s powers is the 
same as for their misuse. Criminal negligence (khalatnost), with no characteristic other 
than that serious harm must have ensued from the official’s careless attitude to his 
duties, is still punishable in the same way as would be misuse of, or the simple case of 
exceeding, official’s powers; negligence as a cause for an official’s criminal prosecution 
gets a further niche in art. 152, on the supply of sub-standard goods, which heads the 
chapter on economic offences. As distinct from art. 128a of the 1926 Code (which was 
added on 1 November 1940), however, art. 152 CL requires that the supply of sub- 
standard goods has taken place on a large scale or systematically, and the officials 
carrying that responsibility are enumerated; the draconic sanctions threatened in 1940 
(on the ground that the offence was ‘equivalent to wrecking’) are replaced by those 
provided for other Officials’ Offences. The practical relevance of the article has been 
questioned.”° Its retention appears to have been due to consideration for its supposed 
preventive character—perhaps also for the moral effect which its omission would 
have on the population suffering from the supply of poor consumer goods. 


In contrast to the more considerate treatment of managerial misbehaviour, the full 
strength of repression is applied against the elements of private trade which still 
grow in the pores of the planned society. In accordance with the changed economic 
setting, art. 129a of the 1926 Code (it dates from 9 September 1928) dealing with 
‘pseudo-Cooperatives’ has been replaced by art. 153 CL which threatens the same 
sanctions (imprisonment or exile up to five years) for private enterprise carried out 
by misuse of public or cooperative enterprises. The private person who for private 
gain acts as a commercial go-between is threatened with imprisonment or exile up to 
three years, with confiscation of his property. Speculation, i.e., purchase of com- 
modities for resale with a profit is now (art. 154 CL) defined without the restriction 
to agricultural products and objects of mass-consumption applied in art. 107 of the 
1926 Code, as amended 10 November 1932. While small-scale speculation committed 
for the first time is now subject only to educational measures (see above, p. 457), 
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the ordinary case carries a sanction of imprisonment for up to two years, possibly 
with confiscation of the speculator’s property, with the alternative of forced labour 
at the place of employment or a fine. Speculation carried out as a business, or on a 
large scale, is punished by imprisonment for two to seven years. Art. 88 CL threatens 
imprisonment for three to eight years to violators of the currency regulations such as 
failure to deliver foreign currency to the State Bank,?! or purchase of such currency 
from tourists at black market prices. In comparison with art. 59 section 12 of the 1926 
Code the penalties for the last mentioned offence have become much more severe; 
those for ordinary speculation are considerably milder than in art. 107 of the old Code 
(which threatened imprisonment for five to ten years) yet still much more severe than 
some critics? would have liked. If seen against the background of generally greater 
leniency, there can be no doubt that the legislator wished to protect the full nationali- 
zation of the economy with the same intensity as the individual citizen’s rights. 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


1 After a discussion reported in Soviet Studies vol. X pp. 293 ff. 

2 On 8 December 1960; Bakinski rabochi 12 December 1960. 

3 Izvestiya 30 December 1960; Pravda Ukrainy 29 December 1960; Zarya vostoka 31 December 
1960; Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR 1961 no. 4; the Georgian Code, adopted as late as 30 
December 1960, comes into force by 1 March, the Belorussian on 1 April 1961. The report of the 
Chairman of the Ukrainian Commission, I. M. Pedanyuk, given in Pravda Ukrainy, goes more 
into the detailed problems than does that of his RSFSR counterpart, V. I. Krestyaninov, reported 
in Sovetskaya Rossiya 28 October 1960. There are minor differences in approach to individual 
crimes but none in the approach to basic problems: indeed, the long interval between the enactment 
of the Kazakh and RSFSR Codes, followed by a whole series of further enactments (the list of 
which may have increased when this report reaches our readers) can be explained by the waiting 
for a decision on the various disputed issues (reported in Soviet Studies vol. XII pp. 58 ff.) which 
preceded the enactment of the RSFSR Code. Of course, the differences in detail existing between 
the various Republican Codes can be appreciated only when a collection of them is available. 

For the preparation of the present report, the publication of the new RSFSR Codes in Sovet- 
skaya yustitsiya 1960 nos. 15-16 and 17 has been used. Apart from the editorial in SY 1960 no. 
15-16 a useful commentary has been published by B. I. Nikiforov in Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost 
1966 no. I2. 

In the further course of this report, the new RSFSR Code of Criminal Law is always referred 
to by the abbreviation CL, the Code of Criminal Procedure by the abbreviation CP. 

* I have discussed these issues in Soviet Studies vol. XII pp. 56 ff. 

5 As had been suggested immediately after the adoption of the Basic Principles of CL, cf. 
Soviet Studies vol. XII p. 59. The penalties invited by the ‘particularly dangerous recidivist’ 
should hence be regarded, not as some kind of ‘preventive detention’ for as long a period as 
possible but as a normal penalty, though more severe than is usual for offenders of a less hardened 
character. 

6 According to art. 27 CL compulsory labour at the place of employment can be imposed for 
terms of one month to one year. 

7 Apparently the legislator had in mind cases of misuse of parental power, or unintentional 
excess of the powers of the police dr of druzhiniki; intentional misuse would constitute a serious 
Officials’ Offence. 

8 The legal duty to help a fellow-citizen in danger is no longer, as in art. 56 of the old CC of 
the RSFSR, restricted to persons who have 4 special duty of care. In the case of a doctor’s failure 
to attend an ill person, if such failure has been followed, or could be followed, by dangerous 
consequences for the patient, the admissible maximum penalty has been increased from one to 
two years’ imprisonment with a ban on medical practice for the following three years. 

® Hence a conviction, say for inflicting bodily harm (other than involving negligent homicide) 
by, for example, a traffic offence, would not disqualify the offender from a transfer to his col- 
lective’s warranty for another, not too serious, offence. 

10 Expressed, for example, by V. V. Klochkov, writing in Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 1960 
no. 7. 

11 The contrast to the old CL Code, which granted the courts only the right to pass ‘special 
statements’ is emphasized in an article of the Deputy Chairman of the Moscow City Court, 
published in Literaturnaya gazeta 17 December 1960. 
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12 In Georgia as late as 5 September 1960; text in SY 1960 no. 11. 

13 See note 3 above. 

4 If another Beria should arise, treason would still have to be constructed to warrant the 
death penalty. 

13 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. XII pp. 60-61. 

16 The structure corresponds to that in arts. 136-9 and 141 of the 1926 Code, with the exception 
that, now, manslaughter by negligence or in excess of legitimate self-defence, which in 1926 
were treated in the same art. 139, now get separate articles—for the second case the maximum 
sentence has been reduced from three to two years, with an evident tendency to encourage the 
citizen’s self-defence against crime. Art. 141 of the old Code contained, apart from causing the 
suicide or attempt at suicide of a person materially or otherwise dependent on the offender by 
hard behaviour towards him (which is preserved in art. 107 of the new Code), also a paragraph 
on suicide pacts, or suicide propaganda amongst juveniles, with slightly lesser penalties: this 
paragraph may have been conditioned by the special climate of the twenties and has now been 
omitted. 

17 Nikiforov as quoted in note 3. The inclusion of these types of case in the scope of ordinary 
murder, was evidently preferred to solutions which might be interpreted as the proclamation of a 
more lenient approach to crime passionnel or to child murder. As Nikiforov emphasized, the 
severe sanctions of art. 102 are still available if the deed has been committed for purposes of 
material gain, or with particular brutality. 

'8 This severe approach to accomplished blood feud supplements the penalty established in 
art. 231 of the Chapter on Offences Representing Survivals of Local Custom (the 1926 Code 
spoke of ‘Tribal Life’) for refusal of the relatives of a killed person to undergo the reconciliation 
procedure established for such purposes (art. 195 of the old Code spoke of the procedure locally 
established: it appears that meanwhile a Statute valid for all areas involved in blood feud has 
come into operation). The penalty has been increased in that, now, not only exile from the district 
concerned but also forced settlement at a place decided by the authorities, up to a maximum of 
two ycars, is available. On the other hand, acceptance of money compensation by the relatives of 
the person killed is no longer an offence, as it was under art. 194 of the 1926 Code. 

In general, the chapter dealing with the repression of backward custom is not as long as that of 
1926, which has repeatedly been criticized or being an ethnographical catalogue of undesirable 


phenomena rather than a guidance for the judges operating in a modern state. But there have 
been no concessions to those critics who, with some wishful thinking, denied the continuing 
need for special sanctions against phenomena such as kalym (acceptance of bride money); forcing 


a woman to enter a marriage, betrothal of minors, or bigamy (in another sense than normal, 
namely misleading of the Registrar about the existence of an earlier marriage, punishable under 
art. 201 CL with compulsory labour at the place of employment). Penalties remain in general on 
the 1926 level but the bridegroom paying kalym does now get off more easily since, as distinct 
from the bride’s parents accepting it, he no longer risks imprisonment (up to one year). Appa- 
rently he is still supposed to be under a real pressure by local opinion. 

19 This may be supposed to have more serious effects on the official’s further career than an 
ordinary demotion by his seniors, as may occur for mere administrative failure. 

20 By P. T. Nekipelov who wrote in SGP 1960 no. 11 (which went to press on 11 November) 
on the treatment of economic offences in the draft Codes of the Union Republics (other than the 
RSFSR, which by that time had already been adopted). He asserts that prosecution under art. 
128a of the old Code is extremely rare, and was always dropped on some ground. (This asser- 
tion, however, contradicts the available evidence; sce, for example, SY 1960 no. 18 p. 21.) With 
reference to art. 151 of the Estonian draft he supports the solution adopted by the RSFSR but 
criticizes most Union Republics for their failure to introduce the characteristic that the punishable 
supply of sub-standard goods must have taken place systematically or on a large scale, and for 
envisaging very severe sanctions—in the Ukraine and in Latvia up to five years. 

21 The conviction of the two women friends of the late Boris Pasternak (one to the minimum, 
the other to the maximum sentence) appears to have been passed under art. 88 of the new Code. 

°% Nekipelov, as quoted in note 20. 











